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Defending the Castle 

thoroughly enjoyed the article by 
Duilio Passariello on the lighting 
design of the Sforzesco Castle 
(June LD+A, pp 56-59) and hope 
the public support has silenced the 
critics. The design is solid in its con- 
cept, and although the details of 
execution were not in the article, 
the results are quite striking. 
Throughout history there have 
always been critics who fashion 
themselves as experts on subjects 
they know little about, yet they 
influence those who know even 
less. Often critics are most vocal 


Often 
critics are 
most vocal 

about ideas 
that 
challenge 
groupthink 
and 


conformity. 


about ideas that challenge group- 

think and conformity. Bravo to 

Passariello to stand in the face of 

criticism and have the courage to 

rise above it. After all, Galileo 
turned out to be right. 

Dawn Hollingsworth, 

LC, IESNA, IALD 

Managing Design Principal 

Visual Terrain, Inc. 

Van Nuys, CA 


Electronic Ballast Behavior 
iarmuid McSweeney, Jeffrey 
Gibbs and Stan Walercyzk have 

further increased the awareness of 

the features and benefits of dim- 

ming electronic ballasts (August 

LD+A, pp 18-21). As the lead engi- 

neer on Delta Power Supply’s dim- 

ming electronic ballast project, | 

would like to use this letter to clari- 
fy some issues surrounding the 
technology. 


Delta studies have shown (and 
its lamp partners confirmed) the 
lamp life improvements of high fre- 
quency in 150 — 450 watt range 


LE T TERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


operations. Driving the lamp at high 
frequency provides tangible im- 
provements on traditional HID 
delimiters such as lumen deprecia- 
tion and color shift. To further 
enhance the lumen maintenance, 
Delta’s studies have shown the 
need for a new high frequency igni- 
tion topology; a topology that can 
minimize the depreciation of the 
HID lamp from the number of starts 
per day. 

Programming of the dynamic 
operating conditions minimizes the 
sputtering of electrodes onto the 
arc tube wall over time. A recent 
EPRI report has also shown that 
the electronic ballast is able to 
keep the power constant over ex- 
treme line conditions. Utilizing this 
controlled power approach, the 
electrodes assume a non-cyclic 
thermal condition, a beneficial 
byproduct of high speed HID drive, 
thus minimizing electrode erosion 
and therefore limiting the increase 
in arc tube wall opacity at start-up 
and at operating mode. 

| take issue with the 
McSweeney-Gibbs’ statements 
that “lamp companies do not rec- 
ommend dimming their lamps 
below 50 percent” but agree with 
their contention that the lamp’s 
efficiency is “reduced when they 
are operated in dim mode”. 
However, one must look at the effi- 
cacy of the lamp ballast system. 
Studies of lamps, which have been 
operated in the field for multiple 
years, have shown that a lamp 
dimmed to 35 percent of lamp 
wattage will last longer than an 
undimmed lamp. High frequency 
dimming acts to further stabilize 
the thermionic condition of the 
electrodes at low power. While the 
lumens per watt dimmed may be 
reduced, the lamp-ballast system 
efficacy is much higher than that of 
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any magnetic system. Multiple 
lamp manufacturers have support- 
ed the aforementioned statements 
via warranties with dimming on the 
high frequency electronic ballast. 
Delta shares the authors’ enthu- 
siasm for the next generation lamps 
(high CRI ceramics, lamps 
designed for electronics, etc) as 
these products not only provide 
additional choices but also act as a 
catalyst for an additional evolution 
of HID lighting technologies. 
Denny Beasley, EE 
VP — Engineering 
Delta Power Supply 
Columbus, OH 


Follow the Money 

| read Stan Walerczyk article 
(August LD+A, p. 14) and immedi- 
ately felt the need to send Stan an 
email, excerpted below: 


Dear Stan, 

Thank you! | thought that | was 
somewhat of an anomaly in our 
industry. Having worked in various 
Capacities within lighting for the 
past 15 years as a distributor, sales 


| recently 
received my 
LC credential, 
of which 
| am 
extremely 


proud. 


representative, lighting consultant, 
and currently as a factory sales 
manager, | am constantly amazed 
that, for the most part, so many 
who make their living from lighting 
are completely ignorant of their 
competitor’s products, not to men- 
tion their own. 

| have spent my entire lighting 
career attempting to learn as much 
about the competition as | can, so 
that | can be better prepared to pre- 
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sent my products/service in the 
best light. 

With regard to “what’s best for 
the customer/end user,” once 
again, I’m glad I’m not alone. Many 
times | have specifically steered 
clients away from products | felt 
were inadequate for a particular 
application or simply because | did 
not believe product was viable, 
even though technically correct for 
the application. 

This is a matter that needs to be 
addressed and addressed often. Too 
many times the end user is short 
changed. | recently received my LC 
credential, of which | am extremely 
proud. | also recently became an 
individual member of the IESNA, 
even though the company that | 
worked for is a Silver Sustaining 
Member. My reasons are simple: | 
believe that the lighting industry 
needs professionals. The industry 
also needs guidance for ethical 
behavior and to uphold the highest 
standards to provide the best possi- 
ble solutions while staying within 
the constraints established by spec- 
ification, budgets, etc. 

The IESNA, as “The Lighting Au- 
thority” should take the helm and 
promote this aspect of our business. 
The NCQLP mission statement 
reads in part, “To protect the well- 
being of the public through effec- 
tive, efficient lighting practice.” 
Enough said. Thanks again Stan! 

Marc. C Pfeiffer, LC 

WAC Lighting, Garden City, NY 


High Fiber 
ee got around to reading the 
excellent June issue. Although it 
contained lots of important infor- 
mation, it still, like Rodney Danger- 
field says, “ain’t got no respect” for 
glass fiber optics; especially in 
Willard L. Warren’s, “Energy Con- 
cerns”—he mentions every energy- 
saving product except glass fiber 
optics, which is more efficient than 
any of the other methods in suitable 
applications. 

It would be helpful if your readers 
were aware of every effective 
means to save energy. 

Gersil N. Kay, IESNA 
Conservation Lighting 
International Ltd. 
Philadelphia, PA 
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This essay has been adapted 
from the August 5th keynote 
address at the 2002 IESNA Annual 
Conference. 

fter having served in various 
Aes within our industry 

for over 25 years, | observe 
that most participants are now 
caught in a cost/price/technology 
squeeze. The trend for most manu- 
facturers is to focus more on cost 
reductions as a means to drive earn- 
ings per share with less than an 
equal passion for investing in devel- 
opments that enhance the perfor- 
mance of our products. While cost 
effectiveness is certainly needed, 
perhaps if we, as an industry, placed 
more emphasis on enhanced prod- 
uct performance, benefits could be 
provided that would deliver better 
solutions for end-users, and increase 
earnings for all participants. 

This cost/price/technology 
squeeze is also moving our industry 
toward oligopolies at all levels of 
the supply chain—component sup- 
pliers, fixture manufacturers, sales 
forces and distribution channels. 
Driven by the savings potential 
associated with economies of 
scale, this industry is consolidating 
rapidly, thereby squeezing out some 
of the entrepreneurial innovations 
and application of new technologies 
that have historically changed the 
dynamics of our industry. 

Many of us have studied the 
Boston Consulting Group’s learning 
curves. Higher unit volumes drive 
lower unit costs. For many prod- 
ucts, lower unit costs translate into 
more unit sales, which in turn can 
lead to even higher unit volumes. 

Therefore, many key executives 
throughout our industry believe big- 
ger is better. Bigger allows us to 
save money and have lower average 
unit costs. 

For example, full truckload ship- 
ments mean lower per unit shipping 
cost than partial truckloads. 
Spreading fixed costs across more 
units reduces the allocated fixed 
cost per unit. These lower unit 
costs for products that in turn are 
selected by poorly informed cus- 
tomers are an easy way to go to 
market. It is far more difficult and 
costly to understand, develop and 
sell optimized solutions to end- 
users and owners. 

The problem arises when these 
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cost savings are passed along the 
supply chain rather than being rein- 
vested in providing better value to 
the consumer. Unfortunately, pursu- 
ing higher sales volume is some- 
times pushed ahead of truly satisfy- 
ing the needs of the customer and 
the community. 

As mentioned earlier, along with 
economics the other force shaping 
the future of the lighting industry is 
politics. Political reality revolves 
around three environmental issues 
facing our industry: energy efficien- 
cy, light trespass and light pollution, 
and chemical contamination of the 
environment. 

Energy efficiency is presently a 
national concern. Some state and 
municipal governments are also leg- 
islating their own local require- 
ments in response to their particu- 
lar situation. 

Light trespass, where light gener- 
ated on one property illuminates 
another property, tends to be more 
localized and customer specific but 
can be a problem in a society as 
prone to litigation as ours. Con- 
cerns over light pollution, long an 
issue near observatories, now 
appears to be growing beyond that 
in many areas. 

Concerns over lead and mercury 
are widespread. We're beginning to 
see how political power can drive 
the future of the lighting industry. 
Some states and municipalities are 
developing realistic pollution ordi- 
nances that will lead to greater pro- 
tection of our environment. How- 
ever, some regulations being con- 
sidered are not realistic. 

Our industry is being challenged 
to make better choices now relative 
to efficient, effective and affordable 
solutions. If we fail to meet these 
challenges, the lighting fixture 
industry could face a darker future: 
a future previewed in unrealistic 
regulations driven by misconcep- 
tion or simply bad information. 

If we fail to meet these chal- 
lenges, our industry will face more 
such regulations driven by well- 
meaning, but sometimes misin- 
formed groups. And if we fail to act, 
our environment will suffer as gov- 
ernment officials struggle to devel- 
op new standards in the future, 
often by calling on less knowledge- 
able people. 

As an industry we are helping by 


developing, introducing and promot- 
ing products that use less energy, 
that produce less glare, and that 
have greatly reduced risk of chemi- 
cal contamination. We are educat- 
ing our employees and sales forces 
about environmental awareness, 
and are working as good partners 
with organizations such as IESNA, 
NEMA and advocacy groups includ- 
ing the International Dark Sky 
Association. However, the lighting 


ESOAY 


BY INVITATION 


community needs a plan that real- 
izes the importance of these chal- 
lenges and meets them. 

In 1919, a young U.S. Army offi- 
cer was ordered to lead a truck con- 
voy westward across our country. 
He was astonished to discover that 
the journey took 62 days. His name 
was Dwight David Eisenhower. And 
the memory of this bumpy, trans- 
continental ride led to the creation 
of our modern interstate highway 
system. Today, lighting regulation is 
almost as bumpy as our highways 
were 80 years ago. States and 
municipalities have taken our coun- 
try into many different and conflict- 
ing approaches to zoning legisla- 
tion. Designers are asked to take 
sides between good lighting prod- 
ucts, practices and environmental 
protection. It is as if people who 
love the magnificent views at night 
do not care about other issues and 
opinions; as if the people who pro- 
vide lighting products and design 
lighting projects do not care about 
the planet their children will inherit. 
The truth is, proper lighting and 
environmental protection are not 
competing priorities. They’re dual 
aspects of a single purpose: To live 
well and wisely upon earth. We 
need a new tone in educating light- 
ing users while respecting the envi- 
ronment; one that is less suspi- 
cious, less punitive, less rancorous. 

Another political reality is that we 
as an industry usually lag, not lead, 
on a national geopolitical basis. 
Historically we have not been con- 
cerned about energy efficiency or 
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environmental issues until driven to 
it by legislation, or rewarded for it by 
various entities. 

Not too many years ago the 
majority of Americans thought that 
most environmental issues were 
only driven by small fringe groups. 
Now many voters express strong 
environmental concerns, and their 
votes are being courted by politi- 
cians at all levels. 

As an example, the emerging 
dark sky concerns, which drew little 
attention for many years, are now 
starting to influence local legislation 
in a number of areas in our country. 
We as an industry did not lead in 
this effort and had little activity 
related to it until pressure started to 
be exerted on enough participants 
to start to effect change. 

By analogy the automotive indus- 
try has passed through this phase. 
Not too many years ago it was all 
about style with few features and lit- 
tle regard for efficiency, safety, or pol- 
lution. Foreign competition drove 
higher levels of quality and more 
standard features and the govern- 
ment legislated safer, more efficient, 
and more environmentally friendly 
products. While | would love to drive 
a 1957 Chevrolet for about two 
hours on a Saturday or Sunday after- 
noon, my real preference is to roll 
along in quiet riding comfort, listen- 
ing to a CD, enjoying all weather cli- 
mate control, being protected by 
inflatable air bags, ready to use my 
ABS brakes when required, and trav- 
eling over 500 miles before refueling. 

Now, that is not to say that our 
industry hasn’t made progress. Our 
products are more reliable. It is not 
unusual with today’s lighting tech- 
nologies for: 

e A lamp to last five years 

e A ballast to last 10 years 

e A fixture to last 20 years 


Our products generally require lit- 
tle day-to-day maintenance. For 
example, our customers don’t have 
to deliver our products to a remote 
location and have maintenance per- 
formed every three months as we 
have to do with our automobiles for 
oil changes. 

To put this in perspective: An oil 
change at 5000 miles for an auto- 
mobile only represents 100 hours of 
operation at 50 mph. That is not 
very long, a little over four days if 
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run continuously. Typically for our 
lighting products the first scheduled 
maintenance is a lamp changeout 
after 10,000 to 20,000 hours of 
operation, and then it is usually 
good to go for another 10 to 20 
thousand hours. 

Many of our products are rela 
tively energy efficient. T8/electron- 
ic systems save about 30 percent 
of the power required by older 
T12/magnetic systems. With light- 
ing controls, we can easily save 50 


If we 
tail to meet 
these 
challenges, 
the lighting fixture 
industry 
could face 
a darker 


future 


percent on the power consumption. 

Compact fluorescent lamps save 
about 65 percent of the power 
required by incandescent lamps 
with similar lumen ratings. LEDs 
used in exit signs and traffic signals 
can save about 90 percent of the 
power required by their incandes- 
cent counterparts while extending 
life exponentially. Many of our prod- 
ucts are environmentally friendly. 
They use less power, which means 
less pollution through less con- 
sumption of fossil fuels. Many con- 
tain significantly reduced amounts 
of mercury and lead. Many product 
designs are offered with improved 
optical control for reduced light 
trespass and light pollution. 

We have made progress, but not 
enough to meet the expectation of 
our neighbors or our governments. 
We have developed better technolo- 
gies, but unfortunately the benefits 
of these technologies have not 


been effectively communicated to 
many buying influences and are not 
used in many current construction 
projects. Much of our customer 
base doesn’t fully understand the 
real benefits that good lighting can 
bring, to their facilities, to their 
employees, and to the effective- 
ness of their overall businesses. 

Many times they do not fully 
understand the real costs of choos- 
ing low performance lighting. Sav- 
ing $5 initially on a T12 magnetic 
vs. a T8 electronic luminaire can 
easily cost the owner an extra $250 
in power costs over the life of the 
fixture but we still sell T12 magnet- 
ic fixtures. And as an industry we 
have waited for government legisla- 
tion to push us where we should 
have been already. 

To address these challenges, | 
believe we should consider the fol- 
lowing actions: 

Endorse and support the energy 
bill that is currently working 
through Congress. The easiest way 
to do so if your company is part of 
NEMA, which is supporting and 
assisting with this legislation, is to 
work through your NEMA represen- 
tative. If you are not a member of 
NEMA, contact your U.S. Repre- 
sentatives and Senators directly. 

Embrace and engage, as 
opposed to estranging ourselves 
from the environmental debates. 
This goes well beyond acceptance 
of the environmental legislation 
that protects our future genera- 
tions, but includes a proactive 
stance and involvement in areas 
such as light trespass, light pollu- 
tion and toxic waste reduction. By 
engagement and dialog we can not 
only learn others’ concerns and 
views but have a catalyst for driving 
better technology and practices. 

Expand and diversify our indus- 
try education efforts, and, of at 
least equal importance, commit 
ourselves to enhancing our profes- 
sionalism and the integrity of our 
industry at every level. 

We must ask, why does corpo- 
rate America demand the very best 
ergonomically designed office 
equipment? Why are megadollars 
spent to design and install cutting 
edge electronic equipment? And, 
why, then, will this same corporate 
America accept a poorly designed 
lighting system that may be energy 
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inefficient, visually ineffective and 
perhaps outdated before it is even 
installed? 

We know the benefits of sound 
lighting design, the tremendous sav- 
ings in energy, the reduction in envi- 
ronmental pollution and the overall 
improvements in productivity that 
we can provide. We must convince 
end-users that good lighting is as 
essential to their success as proper 
furniture and fast computers. 

Only a few select colleges, uni- 
versities or trade schools teach 
lighting, so relatively few people in 
our industry actually have any for- 
mal lighting education. Even within 
our Own companies many of our 
people do not really understand 
lighting. They may know cus- 
tomers, they may know pricing, 
they may know the bidding process, 
but they may not know or be able to 
effectively communicate what real- 
ly constitutes a quality lighting job. 
They may not be able to articulate 
effectively the real benefits quality 
lighting could bring to the facility 
owner and its users. 

Additionally, we must be more 
aggressive in adopting programs 
such as the LC certification pro- 
gram. Like it or not, as an industry 
we have a perception problem. We 
as manufacturers lack a certain 
amount of credibility. Many lighting 
jobs do not achieve or maintain pre- 
dicted light levels. Many lamps, 
ballasts and luminaires do not per- 
form as well as published data 
would indicate, and many lighting 
application computer predictions 
are made based on poor or incom- 
plete field information. Many times 
customers measure less light than 
they had expected. 

The IESNA was and still is a major 
factor in developing and supporting 
the National Council on Qualifica- 
tions for Lighting Professionals, and 
its Lighting Certified Professionals 
program. We now have over 1000 
LC’s on the roster, but we need 
more. If we want lighting expertise 
to be recognized by our customers, 
we need to help develop the profes- 
sional recognition of its practition- 
ers. We need to insist that more of 
our employees study for and take 
the LC exam. We need to financial- 
ly support their efforts through our 
educational reimbursement pro- 
grams. We should open our training 
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facilities for classes to study for the 
exam. We must also support the 
continuing education and fees 
needed to maintain certification. | 
believe we can enhance our credi- 
bility. AS we do so and if we listen 
closely to our customers and study 
their needs and concerns, | believe 
we can develop and effectively sell 
even better products. If we share 
our lighting expertise in the envi- 
ronmental areas and promote 
changes that effectively solve the 
problems, we can gain the respect 
and trust of customers, and regula- 
tors alike. In short, at every level, 
we must promote the value of our 
technology and expertise. 

The final challenge is to encour- 
age investing a significant portion 
of the savings realized from our cost 
reduction activities into new tech- 
nologies. With the new treasury 
regulations relating to R&D tax 
credits, additional R&D expendi- 
tures may come easier and if wisely 
spent, significantly raise the long 
term financial performance of our 
industry. 

This can be a win-win proposition 
for our industry, our customers, and 
our society as a whole. 

We can: 

e Improve the economic and 

political situation of our industry 

e Improve the social and eco- 

nomic well-being of our country 

e Improve the environment for 

ourselves, our neighbors, our chil- 

dren—and in my case for our 
grandchildren. 


Wesson M. Brown is group vice- 
president of Hubbell Lighting’s 
platform of businesses which in- 
cludes: Hubbell Lighting Inc., Ster- 
ner, Security and Devine Lighting 
companies. Mr. Brown began his 
career at Hubbell in 1976 as con- 
troller of the Lighting Division. In 
1981 he was promoted to market- 
ing manager and in 1984 was 
appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lighting 
Division. In 1993, he was promot- 
ed to vice-president and general 
manager, Wiring Device Division 
and subsequently appointed group 
vice-president, Wiring Systems 
business platform in 1996. His 
most recent position was that of 
group vice president, Hubbell 
Power Systems. 


address the characteristics and 
needs of the user of the space in 
designing a quality lighting sys- 
tem. Will everyone who uses the 


|: should be obvious: we must 
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space be average? Will all of their 
visual systems be of equal quality? 
Probably not. Users come in more 
flavors than Baskin-Robbins has in 
ice cream. And perhaps their vari- 
ous and sundry “needs” aren’t all 
that obvious. Let’s take a look at 
the various user characteristics 
and needs that a quality lighting 
design will address. 

The most obvious need is illumi- 
nation of the visual task. The 
biggest reason for providing illumi- 
nation is so that we can see what 
we need to see in order to do what 
we need to do. In other words, pro- 
viding for visual performance in 
order to enable task performance. 
Many factors can complicate that 
process, as we will see in a mo- 
ment. In addition, user “needs” go 
beyond this issue of mere visual per- 
formance, and include addressing 
issues of esthetics and health, and 
influencing actions. 


But let’s start with visual perfor- 
mance. Research by Rea and 
Ouellette in the 1980s determined 
that visual performance is influ- 
enced by the size of the visual task, 
its contrast against its background 
and the amount of light reaching 
the retina that is reflected or emit- 
ted by the visual task. Now, if the 
amount of light reaching the retina 
is reduced due to the effects of 
aging, for instance, we can see that 
this will in turn affect visual perfor- 
mance. How much reduction comes 
with age? As Figure 1 shows, the 
reduction is gradual and begins in 
young adulthood. Over time the 
effect becomes significant, such 
that the amount of light reaching 
the average 75-year-old’s retina is 
about one-fourth the amount when 
he or she was 25. 

In addition to needing additional 
light on the visual task, the aging 
visual system also has a greatly 
increased sensitivity to glare. A 75- 
year-old has less than one-fourth 
the tolerance for glare as a 20-year 
old. Another effect of aging is 
reduced neuron density in the reti- 
na. One effect of this is a reduction 
in the sharpness of the image, 
including less distinct edges. It is 
similar to a reduction in computer 
screen resolution due to larger pix- 
els. An improvement in task con- 
trast and lighting that will enhance 
this contrast can help. The age of 
the user is then a characteristic 
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Figure 1 The transmittance of the human eye plotted as a function of age. As people get older, 
they may require greater illuminance to offset the reduction in the amount of light reaching 
the retinas of their eyes. 
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that will influence the design of a 
quality lighting system. 

Another user need is sometimes 
a sense of security, going beyond 
just safety, provided by a well 
designed lighting system in a park- 
ing lot, parking garage, city side- 
walk or city park. In this case, addi- 
tional illuminance, without the addi- 
tion of glare, will meet this need. 
The light should also be uniformly 
distributed, eliminating potential 
hiding places. 

Sometimes the users of a space 
have a need to perform a task very 
quickly or at a high level of accura- 
cy. A quality lighting design will 
often provide a higher light level, 
without adding glare, of course, 
when these “needs” come into play. 
Examples would include a fast-mov- 
ing assembly line, a pharmacy work 
counter and an operating room in a 
hospital. 

The folks that use CAD software 
for designing the next widget to hit 
the market, down to the tiniest 
detail, will often tell the lighting 
designer (and/or their facility man- 
ager) that they really don’t need or 
want any extra lighting at all, 
beyond what comes from the com- 
puter screen itself. They prefer to 
work in very dark conditions to bet- 
ter see the tiny details in multiple 
colors that their software uses. 
They like to have a task light avail- 
able for the limited amount of paper- 
work that they do. Now, in reality, a 
very dark environment is not the 
best choice for humans who need 
to stay awake all day. In addition, a 
bright spot of light, from the task 
light, surrounded by an otherwise 
dark environment can lead to visual 
fatigue due to repeated dilation and 
contraction of the pupil in trying to 
adapt to this extreme environment. 

A store owner’s needs for the 
lighting system will include creating 
an interesting and appropriate look 
or atmosphere, directing the shop- 
pers attention to important dis- 
plays (illuminance there should be 
three to five times the ambient 
level), enhancing the appearance of 
the merchandise (the quantity and 
directionality of the light are impor- 
tant here, as well as its color char- 
acteristics), and, if the merchan- 
dise is clothing, making those who 
try it on look great. The shopper’s 
needs, on the other hand, include 
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being able to find what he or she is 
looking for and being able to make 
an accurate visual evaluation of the 
goods. 

In public spaces, a user needs to 
understand the space, its purpose, 
and where to find the parts of it that 
are the reason for being there. The 
quality lighting design will help to 
both direct attention and establish 
a visual hierarchy so that the most 
important elements are readily 


Will 
everyone 
who uses 
the space 

be average? 

Will 
all of their 


visual systems 
be of 


equal 


quality? 
Probably not. 


noticed. Establishing visual hierar- 
chy is important in many aspects of 
both architectural and theatrical 
lighting design. This is a case where 
the user’s needs and the owner’s or 
designers needs run together. 
Architectural spaces where estab- 
lishing a visual hierarchy is impor- 
tant include stores, lobbies and 
houses of worship. This topic will be 
discussed in further detail in a 
future “Lighting for Quality” column. 

Finally, a user usually has some 
preconceived notion of how a space 
should look and feel, the mood that 
should be conveyed. A lighting 
design that creates an impression 
that is contrary to user expecta 
tions can be confusing. The lighting 
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designer needs to evaluate whether 
this is the desired outcome. For 
example, in a retail environment or 
an eating establishment, the light- 
ing can help to create a sense of 
how expensive the wares are. Fast 
food eateries and four-star restau- 
rants have distinctly different light- 
ing. Big-box discount retailers and 
high-end department stores also 
have very different lighting 
schemes. In addition, the owners 
will have a theme in mind that will 
be conveyed by both the interior 
design and the lighting design. The 
theme might be conservative/old 
world, trendy/youthful, ethnic, sea- 
sonal, etc. Add to this the fact that 
many restaurants want the “break- 
fast” look to be different from the 
“evening” look. The lighting and 
controls system can certainly help 
accomplish this. 

User expectations can impact 
the choice of lamp color. In the 
northern tier of the United States, 
more warm toned lamps are sold 
than cool toned. In the southern US 
it is the other way around. In 
Mexico and Japan, the predominant 
lamp has a correlated color temper- 
ature of 5000K. It is what people 
are used to, and the use of warm 
toned lamps in a lighting design 
would look strange to people there. 

The type of lighting system that 
people are used to in an existing 
building (or type of building) will 
affect their acceptance of a new 
and different type of lighting sys- 
tem. Some people love change, 
many don’t, and the lighting design- 
er who is providing a very different 
lighting system from what people 
expect and are used to will need to 
take these quirks of human nature 
into consideration in implementing 
the design. 

The characteristics and needs of 
the user are many, from physiologi- 
cal to psychological. They include 
the visual capabilities, experiences, 
and the expectations of the user, as 
well as also knowing what the user 
hopes to accomplish in the space. 
A quality lighting design will 
address as many of these needs as 
is feasible. 


Dawn De Grazio is a lighting 
engineer with the Sacramento 
Municipal Utility (SMUD). 


Over the years, I’ve had many 
opportunities to discuss hospi- 
tality lighting with Lesley Wheel. 


BEARDSLEY'S 


BEAT 





Charles 
Beardsley, 
Editor 


Here’s a summary of her 
thoughts based on those conver- 
sations and a recent exchange of 
e-mails — CWB. 


harles A. Bell, the executive 
Ci president of Hilton Inter- 

national, once told Lesley 
Wheel, “Hotels are theater. Don’t 
you ever forget it.” 

“I think that is why | was drawn 
to these types of projects over the 
years,” recalls Wheel. 

Ms. Wheel had the good fortune 
to practically grow up in hotels—at 
least during her professional life. 
She trained in the theater, and vir- 
tually all her theater work—night- 
club acts, fashion shows, industrial 
shows—took place in hotel night- 
clubs or ballrooms. 

“The hotel lobby is a theater set 
in which the people coming and 
going are the performers,” she 
observes. “Hotels are made up of 
three-dimensional theater settings. 
These are stage settings in which 
you are the performer—settings to 
be lived in, not just looked at.” 

Ms. Wheel is collaborating on a 
book with Caryl Kinsey and Lauren 
MacLeod with the working title, The 
Art of Lighting Design: A Hidden 
Potential. 

The book is based on her experi- 
ence gained while designing light- 
ing for hospitality projects. There- 
fore, it seemed appropriate to ask 
her for her observations on the 
topic, the theme of this issue of 
LD+A. 

“| have always avoided conven- 
tional wisdom because when | was 
younger | had to spend so much 
time figuring out whether the theo- 
ry was right for the work | was 
doing. And more times than not, it 
was wrong for hospitality work. 

“There is no substitute in hotel 
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lighting for a lively imagination. 
Above all, a hotel must be interest- 
ing; your stay should be an exciting 
experience. Staying at a particular 
hotel should add to the total impact 
of your vacation and stand out in 
your memory in a way that makes 
you want to return. 

“A hotel is also a refuge, particu- 
larly for the business traveler—so | 
always try to create spaces that 
glow with warmth and invitation. 
This forms a strong background for 
shimmer and sparkle when one is 
working in a more glamorous mode. 
Shimmer and sparkle can be rather 
hollow unless you provide this basic 
support. It’s a matter of what’s 
appropriate in style. 


“Design is 
halt 
the battle" 


Lesley Wheel 


“When lighting and the architec- 
tural styles of a building are well 
integrated, the lighting wears well 
over the years. The architecture of a 
building can be so strong that the 
relationship to lighting is essential- 
ly unchanged. Of course, when the 
interiors are drastically changed, 
the lighting has to change as well. 

“When the architecture is strong 
and dominates the interiors, one 
does not need much light to reveal 
strong lines. It is frequently best to 
under light, merely highlighting the 
structural patterns. This fits in well 
with today’s need for energy con- 
servation. 

“Design is half the battle. Six 
years from now, a hotel should look 
just as good as it does today. 
That’s asking a lot, because the 
minute you leave, everyone con- 
spires to see how quickly they can 
tear it apart. 

“There is no point in using an 
exotic lamp unless it serves a crit- 
ical purpose. When clients pur- 
chase replacement lamps, they’re 
going to select the most economi- 
cal source they can. So you might 
as well design around workable 


sources from the start. In the end, 
if the result is that critical you 
need to get the client to buy into 
maintaining it.” 

“That’s one disadvantage of the- 
atrical training—the sophistication 
of stage lighting instruments and 
techniques. One wants units that 
will frame the light in a particular 
way and provide control in terms of 
beam spread and variety. It’s diffi- 
cult to break out of that habit and 
do the same things with a service- 
able lamp in a hotel. It’s a constant 
balancing, the more sophisticated 
the solution the less likely it is to be 
maintained. 

“Just the operational problems 
alone are a conundrum. How do you 
balance functional requirements 
with space allocations and structur- 
al complications with design objec- 
tives? You need an intimate under- 
standing of how the hotel will be 
used, and particularly how you can 
help the hotel staff to handle its 
objectives. 

“In a resort hotel, one thinks of 
lush plantings, the roar of the 
ocean, firelight, and waterfalls. And 
these tend to become the themes 
of lighting as well. 

“You need to be able to work ina 
multitude of styles as well—tradi- 
tional, art deco, contemporary, 
resort, big city, and so on. This is 
very demanding when your goal is a 
lighting scheme that flows together 
with the design into an integrated 
whole.” 

Ms. Wheel is a founding member 
and Fellow of the IALD and a Fellow 
of IESNA. Locally and nationally she 
continues to be a driving force in 
the lighting industry, taking an inter- 
est in those entering the profession. 
This has made her a mentor to 
many of the next generation of light- 
ing designers. It has been said, 
‘almost everyone has either worked 
for Lesley or worked for someone 
who worked for Lesley.’ 

“One of my juniors often asked 
me, ‘Do we have to keep educating 
our competitors?’” Ms. Wheel 
observes. “Yes, we really do have 
to. I’m awfully sorry, but | can 
never stop passing on what I’ve 
learned. Goodness, after you real- 
ize something remarkable you 
want to pass it on.” 
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emember twenty years ago 
Rive IESNA thought the 

Dark Sky people were a 
bunch of left-wing lunatics and the 
International Dark Sky Association 
(IDA) thought lighting people were 
capitalist pigs? Hopefully, those 
days are now behind us. 

In the 1980s the IESNA was 
engaged in a battle with the IDA. If 
an IESNA member joined IDA, some 
within the society would ostracize 
that individual saying that he or she 
has gone to the “Dark Side.” We 
joked that when it came to the 
truth about lighting, “IDA kept you 
in the dark.” | know this to be true, 
because these are things | said. 
Conversely, IDA members thought 
we were constantly pushing “More 
is better” and/or a “Sell anything” 
philosophy. At that time IDA and 
IESNA were diametrically opposed 
and natural enemies. 

As IDA began to grow and spread 
its influence, manufacturers noticed 
the number of luminaires per job 
began to increase. As these manu- 
facturers began rolling out prod- 
ucts, they were able to command 
higher gross margins per luminaire. 
More fixtures, more profit. In addi- 
tion, lighting designers were need- 
ed to better understand and drive 
these market influencers. While 
the lighting industry began to prof- 
it from these changes, IDA mem- 
bers were simultaneously able to 
reduce sky-glow. 

IESNA and IDA have gone from 
working on mutual destruction in 
the 1980s to peaceful coexistence 
in the 1990s to joint working rela- 
tionships in the 2000s. 

At the recent Annual Conference 
there was a certain “buzz” about 
the IDA and the activities of some 
of its members and former mem- 
bers. | was approached by the pres- 
ident of a large fixture manufacturer 
regarding extreme statements and 
quotes from IDA members that 
have been increasing over the 
years. “It started with the turtles,” 
he said. “Now they claim we cause 
breast cancer.” He went on to state 
that these radicals are recklessly 
harming our industry. 

| discussed these inflammatory 
statements with Dr. David Craw- 
ford, President of the IDA and an 
IESNA Fellow. (The IESNA Annual 
Conference is a wonderful format 
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for these types of individual discus- 
sions as almost every company or 
organization is well represented.) 
Dr. Crawford informed me IDA mem- 
bers do in fact quote from existing 
studies, but it is their intent to accu- 
rately quote from those studies and 
not over-interpret those studies. 

It would be fair for an IDA mem- 
ber to state that research is being 
conducted to determine a correla- 
tion between fluorescent lighting 
and say, bad hair. But it would be 
unfair for that individual to claim 
that fluorescent lighting caused 
bad hair days. Dr. Crawford contin- 
ues to work with his members en- 
couraging fair and accurate report- 
ing of research and distinguishing 
between completed research and 
preliminary research. He has gone 
so far as to remove a few of the 
more extreme members who have 
misrepresented the IDA. 

Dr. Crawford also pointed out 
that IESNA members had some- 
times over-interpreted issues, such 
as “any lighting will cure crime.” 

There are some very real issues 
between the Society and the IDA— 
one of the most revealing is how the 
two organizations influence outdoor 
lighting ordinances. 

An IDA member (or non-member 
for that matter) can write an ordi- 
nance, hand it to a city manager—he 
or she may very well see those ideas 
placed into practice. However, an 
IESNA member trying to work within 
our structure would have a more dif- 
ficult and time-consuming process. 
First, the member would have to join 
a committee. Next, he or she would 
need to help write a consensus- 
based recommended practice which 
would be peer reviewed. Third, the 
document must be approved by the 
Technical Review Council. Fourth it 
has to be voted on by the Board of 
Directors. Once that Recommended 
Practice is published, the practition- 
er would have to persuade the city to 
follow the RP. 

IDA has now established a com- 
mittee to write a Model Lighting 
Ordinance. Your initial response 
may be, “Great, why is this an IDA 
initiative instead of an IESNA initia- 
tive?” The answer, quite simply, is 
that IESNA is not in the ordinance 
business—we are in the recom- 
mended practice business (to be 
more specific, we are in the con- 


sensus-based, peer reviewed, rec- 
ommended practice business.) The 
good news about the Model 
Lighting Ordinance is that many of 
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the members of the MLO commit- 
tee are IESNA members and strong 
IESNA advocates. So, while the 
Model Lighting Ordinance will be 
written by IDA members, you will 
see strong IESNA threads in the 
ordinances. 

If IDA wrote this Model Lighting 
Ordinance during the 1980s, we 
would probably find it quite objec- 
tionable. Because of the influence 
of several IESNA members, the 
Model Lighting Ordinance can be a 
model for our continued work 
together toward a positive end and 
not a step into the “dark side.” 
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ENERGY 
CONCERNS 





Willard L. 
Warren, 
PE, LC, 
FIESNA 


his year’s IESNA Annual Con- 
[ee was held in Salt Lake 

City and was just great. The 
weather was quite comfortable and 
cooperated with Val Landers, our 
world-class conference planner. 
Accommodations were in the newly 
completed (for the 2002 Olympics) 
Grand America Hotel. The sessions 
were well attended and we struck 
some new ground with the program. 
The IESNA Board of Directors 


agreed to transcend boundaries and 
invite specialists in light and vision 
to talk about their work and give us 
a better perspective of our role in 
the big picture. 

There are five universities in the 
U.S. that are working on restoring 
vision to the blind. One of those 
research centers, at the University 
of Utah in Salt Lake City, is direct- 
ed by Richard Normann, who 
spoke at our conference. Dr. 
Normann described the procedure 
his team is pursuing of implanting 
a pin cushion of silver tipped, elec- 
trified pins into the visual cortex of 
the brain. Visual information from a 
tiny video camera mounted in a 
pair of eye-glasses is imparted by 
electrical impulses directly into the 
neural layer of the brain. This 
approach bypasses the retina and 
the optic nerve, which may be 
damaged. The researchers at the 
University of Utah have been so 
successful with the development 
of this technique that they have 
permission from medical overseers 
to install the system surgically in 
five human patients this year. If 
the surgery is successful, they 
plan to go public some time next 
year offering this remarkable med- 
ical device. 

Many of our members who saw 
the presentation told me that it was 
the most exciting they had ever 
attended. What’s more, after Dr. 
Normann completed his talk he 
asked if he could sit in on some of 
our sessions because they looked 
so interesting. Which only goes to 
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show that we are part of a large 
world of interdependent research- 
ers in the field of human vision and 
perception. If you want more infor- 
mation about this research you can 
go directly to Dr. Normann’s web- 
site www.bioen.utah.edu 
/FACULTY/RAN/ 

Another first was a double semi- 
nar on visibility and productivity, 
presented by Peter Boyce of LRC 
(Lighting Research Center), Terry 
McGowan of EPRI, Guy Newsham 
of the Canadian Research Council 
and Carol Jones of Battelle/Pacific 
NW Labs. I’ve related to you what 
the Holy Grail of lighting would be 
if we could prove that quality light- 
ing leads to productivity increases 
in the workplace. This seminar was 
the result of work done by mem- 
bers of the IESNA Quality of the 
Visual Environment (QVE) commit- 
tee. Peter Boyce and Terry 
McGowen spoke of what we know 
today about perception and what 
research is necessary to make a 
valid connection between lighting 
and productivity. The EPRI techni- 
cal report on the subject, “Lighting 
and Human Performance ||” is now 
available from the IESNA on-line 
bookstore for $35, and worth read- 
ing. Boyce pointed out two phe- 
nomena that were unknown until 
recently were that humans are 
responsive to a circadian system 
that affects our productivity and 
that the effect of an “image” of the 
task and its surround is pro- 
grammed in the brain, and has a 
profound affect on our reaction to 
a scene. 

Guy Newsham and Carol Jones 
brought us up to date on ongoing 
research in their labs, not yet pub- 
lished. They pointed out that pro- 
ductivity in the workplace has 
more important determinants than 
typing speed. Employers agree on 
some priorities, the highest of 
which, listed by 99 percent of the 
respondents, was “worker satis- 
faction.” Worker output was listed 
by 74 percent of those surveyed; 
employee retention and churn rate 
by 70 percent; creativity by 68 per- 
cent; and absenteeism by 24 per- 
cent. Interestingly, the estimated 
cost for retraining a new hire is one 
year’s salary. Comfortable lighting, 
among other factors, plays an 
important role in all of these con- 


siderations. The amazing conclu- 
sion is that the human factors of 
comfort and satisfaction rate so 
much higher than making more 
widgets an hour. That is why the 
IESNA QVE committee has strong- 
ly recommended that visual glare 
in the workplace be reduced and 
that comfortable surrounds (volu- 
metric brightness) are critical to 
worker satisfaction. 

Ms. Jones and Dr. Newsham’s 
research will be published as soon 
as the ongoing experiments in their 
labs are completed. They also 
stress the importance of reduced 
cost by virtue of energy savings, 
something I’ve mentioned in every 
column. 

There were great sessions, one 
by Stan Walerczyk of Sun Indus- 
tries, on “retrofitting and relight- 
ing,” in which he talked about inno- 
vations in relighting with new tech- 
nology premium T8 lamps and elec- 
tronic ballasts and HID lamps and 
electronic ballasts. He had some 
very clever solutions for retrofitting 
the really tough jobs. 

The other great session was 
delivered by Norma Frank of 
Colorado Lighting on the extensive 
study she and colleague Jim Burke 
have done on lighting mainte- 
nance. Some surprisingly good 
results were discovered revealing 
some good data on light loss fac- 
tors. We look forward to those 
results being published soon. 

The keynote speech (see page 7 
in this issue) by Wesson Brown, 
Senior VP of Hubbell Lighting, Inc., 
which just acquired the Lighting 
Corporation of America family of 
lighting companies, was surprising 
in its candor. Research and devel- 
opment in the lighting field, he con- 
fessed, consisted of cost reduction, 
not the development of new innova- 
tive products. He called for more 
professionalism in our approach to 
marketing and fees a better way to 
increase user benefits and prof 
itability. All this, from a former bean 
counter, who is responsible for 
almost a billion dollars in lighting 
sales. | hope he sets an example 
that others follow. 
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Fresh Brands’ Fresh Light 


In general, the larger the corporation, the more likely it is to cap- 
italize on tradition and routine, and the less apt it is to look for for- 
ward-driving innovation. Fresh Brands, Inc., supermarket retailer, 
grocery wholesaler, and operator of franchised and corporate- 
owned Piggly Wiggly stores, however, is one exception to the rule. 

The Washington Square Piggly Wiggly in Sheboygan, WI., 
opened in August 2001. In April 2002, it was recognized with the 
Grand Prize Grocery Store Award for retail design by the National 
Association of Store Fixture Manufacturers (NASFM). 

“We are very proud of this award, “ says Elwood Winn, Fresh 
Brands, Inc. president and CEO. “We spent a lot of time research- 
ing every design element in the Sheboygan store. We plan on using 
various aspects of the award-winning design in each of our stores.” 

Several elements set the 60,000 sq ft prototype Sheboygan 
Piggly Wiggly apart from other suburban supermarkets: its shop- 
per-friendly circular floor plan, the “boutiques within a store” lay- 
out, shopper-focused departmental merchandising, and a technol- 
ogy driven lighting system that combines extensive daylighting 
with an energy efficient range of well-placed fixtures. 

“The extensive use of daylighting from the 60 ft diameter cen- 
ter dome skylight and the nine smaller skylights is a significant 
feature in this store,” says Thomas Sugars, AIA, Thomas Design, 
Inc., architect. 

“In designing a modernized layout for the store, it was important 
to rethink how people currently shop for groceries,” says Karla 
Krueger, store designer for Fresh Brands. “We took away the feel- 
ing of being inside a big concrete box by removing the traditional 
style of right-angled walls and a flat roof. Instead, we were inspired 
by natural shapes, leading to the creation of a more customer-friendly shopping environment.” 

The large, circular skylights were designed first and the curved boutique style departments that line the perimeter of the 
store were created to mimic their shapes. The open, inviting, circular “racetrack” design of the traffic pattern makes the store 
easy to navigate. 

The 60 ft domed skylight stands above the central rows of grocery aisles. The smaller circular skylights surround the dome 
and cast light toward the outer edges of the space. “Photosensitive switches 
save energy and the daylight creates a pleasant shopping atmosphere. So it 
was done for both reasons,” Sugars explains. 

“In Wisconsin, it is an energy code requirement that ambient light from fix- 
tures be in proportion to balance daylight. So we controlled the amount of light 
used to stay within code requirements at the same time providing necessary 
functional lighting,” notes Christine Bartol, project manager, Excel 
Engineering, Fond du Lac, WI. 

“The main non-daylight illumination comes from T8 fluorescent fixtures, with 
an added array of 400 W metal halides and compact fluorescent decorative fix- 
tures,” said Bartol. “The decorative fixtures vary with the space they illumi- 
nate. Each department has its own fixture chosen by the interior designers at 
Shaw & Slavsky.” 

Energy savings are realized through a technologically advanced heating and 
air-conditioning system that reclaims heat generated from the compressors of 
the refrigeration cases. The heat is captured and reused within the store dur- 
ing colder months. 

Cost of the new lighting system in the Sheboygan Piggly Wiggly was about 
the same to design and install as systems used previously in Piggly Wiggly 
stores. “The time from an engineering point of view was more expensive, but 
the fixtures were not,” says Bartol. The energy cost savings from the lighting 
system and the refrigeration system total $55,000 annually. —Vilma Barr 
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SCANNING THE'SPECTRUM IMITIME 


Swim Meet 


Lamp replacement is no laughing matter in the natatorium at Union 
College in Schenectady, NY. In the past, the college drained the pool and 
erected scaffolding to access ceiling mounted light fixtures over the pool. 
Because this operation was expensive and required closing the pool, the col- 
lege typically waited until several lamps failed before undertaking the task. 
This maintenance approach resulted in reduced illumination and uniformity 
throughout the space. In addition, the corrosive environment created by the 
chlorine corroded the light fixtures so badly that fixture hardware was in dan- 
ger of falling from the ceiling. 

Zuczekelindstrom lighting associates was called in to design a lighting 
system addressing the maintenance issues, improving the visual quality of 
the space (particularly in the diving area) and including controls to allow 
selection of different light levels for competition and recreation. 

The pool was not equipped with underwater lights, so all lighting needed 
to be provided from above. The space includes a high ceiling located over 
two-thirds of the pool and a lower ceiling extending over the remaining pool 
area. In addition, a mechanical penthouse is located in the center of the high 
ceiling and creates a low ceiling over the middle of the pool. 

Design analysis indicated that it would be difficult for a direct-only lighting 
system to produce the required light level without positioning luminaires over 
the pool surface or producing high levels of glare. It was also determined 
that it would be equally difficult for an indirect-only lighting system to pro- 
duce the required light level without using more energy than necessary and 
overlight the ceiling. 

Direct illumination is accomplished by 400-W metal halide semi-recessed 
luminaires mounted along both sides of the pool’s length. All of the direct 





lighting fixtures are equipped with glare-reducing lenses that reduce the luminaire bright- 
ness perceived by competitors when looking down the swimming lanes and soften the 
reflected glare off the water surface. 

Indirect illumination is provided by a combination of 1000-W and 400-W metal halide fix- 
tures. The 1000-W fixtures uplight the high ceiling and provide the needed light output. 
Where applicable, the fixtures are mounted to the structural truss system to produce an 
integrated appearance. Units located over the center of the pool are mounted to the 
mechanical penthouse walls and access panels were installed to allow fixture maintenance 
through the mechanical penthouse. The 400-W fixtures are pendent mounted beneath the 





mechanical penthouse and along the pool side below the low ceiling. These lights are used 
to uplight the low ceilings to balance surface uniformity and reduce the brightness contrast of the direct-lighting fixtures. 


All of the new light fixtures are of marine-grade construction, adjustable and equipped with asymmetric forward-throw optics. 


Metal halide lamps were chosen for their long life, high efficacy and good color properties. All corresponding fixture ballasts are 
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remote mounted above the ceiling of an adjacent corridor. 
This location facilitates maintenance, reduces noise in the 
pool area and protects the ballasts from the harsh pool 
environment. 

A computerized low-voltage control system allows for 
preset selection of lighting scenes. The control system 
employs switching of luminaire circuit-zones to achieve dif- 
ferent light levels in the space. All of the indirect lighting 
fixtures are zoned together and the direct lighting fixtures 
are divided into two zones, using alternating fixtures. For 
competitions, all lights are activated to produce an illumi- 
nation level of 75 fc on the deck and water surfaces. For 
recreational swimming, the recommended 30-50 fc level is 
achieved by using indirect lighting with or without half of 
the direct lighting fixtures. 

—Lighting Designers: Carole Lindstrom, LC, and 
Daniel Zuczek, LC, IESNA, zuczek elindstrom 
lighting associates, LLC. 
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Salt Lake 2002— 
A Conference of 
Olympic Proportion 

The 2002 IESNA Annual Conference 
in Salt Lake City opened with a stirring 
performance of the national anthems 
of Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States. Joseph M. Good, Ill, local 
arrangements chair, welcomed over 
400 attendees to the event at the 
Grand America Hotel. 

Immediate past president, Pamela K. 
Horner introduced Randy Reid, IESNA 
president, 2002-03. Ms. Horner also 
presented presidential awards to Veda 
Clark for Litecontrol’s contributions to 
lighting education through its sponsor- 
ship of the annual fun run/walk and to 
Sarah Carleton, chair of the JIES task 
force, and its members for their ongo- 
ing efforts to broaden the Journal's 
scope. Also recognized were retiring 
section presidents, committee chairs, 
Board members, and regional vice 
presidents. 

Executive vice-president William 
Hanley introduced the 2002-03 IESNA 
Board of Directors and regional vice 
presidents. 

Wesson Brown, Senior Group Vice 
president, Hubbell Lighting, Inc., deliv- 
ered the keynote address, “The Econ- 
omic and Political Realities of Today’s 
Lighting Industry” (Essay by Invitation, 
page 7, this issue). 

The Blues Brothers, played by Peter 
Hugh and Carla Bukalski, ended the 
session on a humorous note with a 
reminder to attend next year’s confer- 
ence, August 3-6 at the Chicago 
Marriott Hotel. 


Tech Topics 

Residential landscape lighting and 
lighting controls were the focus of 
Sunday’s workshops. Monday’s semi- 
nars focused on NCQLP, hot topics in 
the utility industry, Olympic lighting 
venues, and photometry of fluorescent 
luminaires. 

“Evaluation of Task Adaptation 
Luminance (ETAL)” examined Alan 


continued on following page 
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IESNA 
Calendar of Events 


October 18-19, 2002 
IESNA Canadian-Maritime 
Joint Regional Conference 

Fredericton, NB 
Contact: Ralph Smith 
rsmith@rsei.nb.ca 


October 20-24, 2002 
IESNA Aviation Lighting Seminar 
Nashville, TN 
Contact: Wes Hazelton 
207-775-3211 
whazelton@dufresne-henry.com 
www.iesalc.org 
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continued from previous page 


Lewis’s research on environmental 
contrast and vision. The Tuesday morn- 
ing seminar also included Nancy Clan- 
ton’s insights into the practical appli- 
cation of the research. 

“Cybervision—Cortical Implants for 
the Blind,” a Monday afternoon semi- 
nar, explored Richard Normann’s ongo- 
ing research into the use of electrical 
stimulation of visual pathways as a 
means of restoring vision. (Bill Warren 
comments further on this topic and on 
his own seminar on visibility research 
in his column in this issue.) 

Papers at the conference encom- 
passed roadway lighting, LEDs, lamp 
performance, spectral effects, sky- 
lighting, calculations, daylighting, and 
office lighting. 

Patricia Glasow’s lighting of the 
Conference Center of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints was 
the highlight of a Tuesday morning tour 
by the designer. 

Sun Industries’ Stan Walerczyk drew 
a vocal audience to his retrofit seminar 
on Wednesday afternoon, giving 
LD+A’s readers an opportunity to quiz 
our ever-popular columnist. 

Kudos to all participants in the con- 
ference program! 


Pleasures, Pastimes, and Progress 

While the conference focused on 
new technologies, it wasn’t all work. 
Monday night, attendees explored the 
past at the Museum of Ancient Life, 
home to over 60 dinosaur skeletal dis- 
plays. The event also included presen- 
tations at the Mammoth Large Format 
Theater at Thanksgiving Point. On 
Tuesday afternoon, “Jody” Good 
reviewed the challenges he faced in 
lighting the new museum. 

Tuesday’s President’s Reception and 
Banquet featured a Mystery Theater 
Whodunit with an Ozark’s hillbilly 
theme. Pass the grits, John Boy. 

On Wednesday morning, the Prog- 
ress Committee presented the latest 
products, concepts, research applica- 
tions, and trends from the past year. 
As usual, the committee’s presenta- 
tion was humorous and anticipated. 
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SUSTAINING 
MEMBERS 


The following companies have elected 

to support the Society as Sustaining 
Members which allows the IESNA to fund 
programs that benefit all segments of the 
membership and pursue new endeavors, 
including education projects, lighting 
research and recommended practices. 
The level of support is classified 

by the amount of annual dues, based 

on a company’s annual lighting revenues: 
Copper: $500 annual dues 

Lighting revenues to $4 million 

(Copper Sustaining Members are listed in 

the March issue of LD+A, as well as in the 
IESNA Annual Report. There are currently 233 
Copper Sustaining Members). 

Silver: $1,000 annual dues 

Lighting revenues to $10 million 

Gold: $2,500 annual dues 

Lighting revenues to $50 million 

Platinum: $5,000 annual dues 

Lighting revenues to $200 million 

Emerald: $10,000 annual dues 

Lighting revenues to $500 million 
Diamond: $15,000 annual dues 

Lighting revenues over $500 million 


DIAMOND 

Cooper Lighting 

General Electric Co. 

Lithonia Lighting 

OSRAM SYLVANIA Products, Inc. 
Philips Lighting Co. 


EMERALD 


Holophane Corporation 


PLATINUM 

Day-Brite Capri Omega 
Lightolier 

Lutron Electronics Co, Inc. 
Ruud Lighting, Inc. 


GOLD 
ALP Lighting Components Co. 
Altman Lighting, Inc. 

Barth Electric Co., Inc. 

BLV Licht und Vakuumtechnik GmbH 
The Bodine Company 

Daeyang Electric Co., Ltd. 

Edison Price Lighting, Inc. 

Finelite, Inc. 

Florida Power Lighting Solutions 
Gardco Lighting 

Indy Lighting, Inc. 

The Kirlin Company 

Kurt Versen Co. 

LexaLite Int’! Corp 

Lighting Services, Inc. 

Lightron of Cornwall, Inc. 
LiteTouch, Inc. 

Louis Poulsen Lighting 

LSI Industries, Inc. 

Martin Professional, Inc. 
Matsushita Electric Works, Ltd. 
Musco Sports Lighting, Inc. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 
Prudential Lighting Corp 

San Diego Gas & Electric 

SPI Lighting 

United Illuminating Co. 

Vista Professional Outdoor Lighting 
Zumtobel Staff Lighting, Inc. 











SILVER 

Ardron-Mackie Limited 
Associated Lighting 

Atofina Chemicals, Inc. 

Axis Lighting, Inc. 

Bartco Lighting, Inc. 

BJB Electric Corporation 
Canlyte, Inc. 

City of San Francisco 

Con Edison Co. of New York 
Con-Tech Lighting 

Custom Lighting Services LLC 
Custom Lights, Inc. 

Day Lite Maintenance Co. 
Delta Power Supply, Inc. 

Elko Ltd 

Elliptipar 

ENMAX 

Enterprise Lighting Sales 

ETC Architectural 

Eye Lighting Industries 

Eye Lighting International of North America 
Factory Sales Agency 
Fiberstars 

Focal Point 

Gammalux Systems 

H E Williams, Inc. 

HAWA Incorporated 

High End Systems, Inc. 
Hubbell Lighting, Inc. 
Illuminating Technologies, Inc. 
nfraSource 

Kenall Mfg Co. 

Lee Filters 

Legion Lighting Co. 

Leviton Mfg Co, Inc. 

Linear Lighting 

LiteTech 
Litecontrol Corp 
Litelab Corp 
Lowel Light Manufacturing 

Lucifer Lighting Co. 

Metalumen Manufacturing, Inc. 
Northern Illumination Co., Inc. 
Optical Research Associates 
Optima Engineering PA 

Paramount Industries, Inc. 
Portland General Electric 
Prescolite, Inc. 

PSE & G 

R A Manning Co, Inc. 

Reflex Lighting Group, Inc. 

Richard McDonald & Associates, Ltd. 
Sentry Electric Corporation 
Shakespeare Composites & Electronics Division 
Southern California Edison 

Stage Front Presentation Sys. 
Stebnicki Robertson & Associates 
Sternberg Vintage Lighting 
Sterner Lighting Systems. Inc. 
Strand Lighting, Inc. 

StressCrete King Luminaire Co. 
Sun Industries 

TXU Electric & Gas 

Utility Metals 

W J Whatley, Inc. 

WAC Lighting, Co. 

Winnipeg Hydro 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp 
Xenon Light, Inc. 
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This year’s theme—Olympics 2002.5 
—featured such events as the “fixture 
agent downhill races” and “six degrees 
of Howard Brandston.” Next month’s 
LD+A will present an expurgated ver- 
sion of the Progress Report, sans 
hosts Candela Powers and Les 
Lumenis. 

Tabletop exhibits followed the pre- 
sentation of the Progress Report, and 
offered attendees the opportunity to 
peruse the latest lighting-related prod- 
ucts, services and literature firsthand. 


Learning to Lead 

The Section Officers Forum, now in 
its 14th year, was a great success. 
Facilitators were Kim Szinger, Erdman 
Anthony & Associates; Michelle Prew, 
BST Associates Inc.; and James Graf, J. 
Posey Associates. The forum informs 
officers of the organization, proce- 
dures, and operations of sections. 
Subjects ranged from providing quality 
programs to member recruitment and 
retention. 


Additional Highlights 

The International Illumination Design 
Awards (IIDA) presentation on Tuesday 
recognized outstanding achievements 
in lighting design. Now in its 29th year, 
the program offers a unique opportuni- 
ty for public recognition of professional 
merit. Honorees were featured in the 
August issue of LD+A. Also recognized 
at the event was Jay Wratten, this 
year’s recipient of the Howard 
Brandston Grant for Student Design 
(September LD+A). 

At the IESNA Honors Luncheon, the 
Taylor Technical Talent Award, Fellow 
designations, the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award, and the Louis B. Marks 
Award were presented (August LD+A). 


Credit Where Due 

The IESNA wishes to thank the fol- 
lowing companies for their sponsorship 
of various functions and services at the 
IESNA Annual Conference: Acuity 
Lighting Group, A.L.P. Lighting Com- 
ponents Inc., Canlyte—A Genlyte 
Thomas Company, Cooper Lighting, 
DMA—Total Lighting Concepts, Earth 
Protection Services Inc., Edison Price 


continued on following page 
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Lighting, GE Lighting, Holophane, 
Independent Testing Laboratories, In- 
trepid Lighting, JRC, Justesen Asso- 
ciates, The Kirlin Company, Layton 
Sales, LexaLite International, Lighting 
Services Inc., Lightolier, Litecontrol, 
Oasis Stage Werks, OSRAM SYLVA- 
NIA, Philips Lighting, Spectrum + Ben- 
nion, and Stevens Sales Co. 

A debt of gratitude is also owed the 
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IESNA committees responsible for the 
conference: the Conference Commit- 
tee chaired by Boyd Corbett of Belfer 
Lighting; the Site Selection Committee 
chaired by Jana Brownell, The Kirlin 
Co.; the Educational Seminars Com- 
mittee chaired by Nathan Drucker, 
Cooper Lighting; the Papers Commit- 
tee chaired by Sarah Carlton, Philips 
Lighting Co.; the Progress Committee 
chaired by Paula Ziegenbein, OSRAM 
SYLVANIA, Inc.; the IIDA Committee 


chaired by Zoe Taylor Paul, En- 
gineering Design Group; and the Local 
Arrangements Committee chaired by 
Jody Good, Spectrum + Bennion. Local 
volunteer coordinator was Jiame 
Martinez, BNA Consulting Engineers. 
And a special thanks to the members 
of the IESNA Utah Section. 

Upcoming conferences will be held 
in Chicago (August 3-6, 2003) and in 
Tampa (August 4-7, 2004). 


Conference photos: Jiame Martinez 
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Member News 

A. Epstein and Sons International, Inc., Chicago, IL, promoted John Patelski to 
president from executive vice-president. 

Henry Glover was promoted to president and chief executive officer Whitco 
Company, Fort Worth, TX. 

W.A.C. Lighting Compan, Garden City, NY, appointed Christopher Verone as its 
new account manager in southern California. 
LSI Industries Inc., Cincinnati, OH, opened its new 
lighting facility in New York. Located on 20 acres in 
the Hudson Valley World Trade Center, LSI Lightron 
provides high-performance specification grade 
commercial lighting products for the commercial, 
retail, and utility markets. The new facility houses 
2 all operations, including an area for stocking essen- 
tial products for immediate shipment and customer pick-up as well as an image 
center for customer meetings and product demonstration. 





Call for Entries: 
2002 ISP/VM+SD Store Design Competition 


The Institute of Store Planners and VM+SD magazine invite any design firm 
or retail design team to submit projects to the 2002 ISP/VM+SD In- 
ternational Store Design Competition. Eligible projects are those completed 
between November 2, 2001 and November 7, 2002. Deadline for submission 
is November 8, 2002. Winners, including Store of the Year, will be honored at 
an awards ceremony in New York City in 2003. For an official entry form go 
to www.visualstore.com/competitions/ispvmsd 


Lightolier and The Lighting Research Center 
Present Student Luminaire Design 


Competition Awards 

Lightolier, Inc. and the Lighting Research Center (LRC) pre- 
sented Hillary Sanderlin of the University of Bridgeport with 
first prize ($5000) at this year’s student luminaire design com- 
petition. The contest was offered at more then 150 colleges 
and universities and generated more then 100 entries. 








Philips Becomes First Lighting Manufacturer 
To Receive ISO 14001 Certification 


Reinforcing its commitment to environmental progress, Royal Philips Elec- 
tronics announced its US-based lighting division has been certified as the US’s 
first ISO 14001-compliant lighting manufacturer. Compliance with ISO 14001, 
the only 14000 standard certified by an external authority, requires an organi- 
zation implement, maintain and improve an environmental management system 
by evaluating the environmental impact of its products and continually commu- 
nicating these results to the public. 

“At Philips, we place great value on being a socially and environmentally 
responsible company by creating products that strike the balance between eco- 
logical impact and economic growth,” said Steve Goldmacher, director of corpo- 
rate communications, Philips Lighting Company North America. “By being named 
the first ISO 14001-compliant lighting manufacturer, Philips has maintained its 
tradition for continually being at the forefront of environmental progress.” 

ISO 14001 is often seen as the cornerstone standard of the ISO 14000 series, 
which is similar to the ISO 9000 Standard for Quality Management. In addition 
to ensuring compliance with a set of universally accepted policies laid out by the 
International Organization for Standardization, ISO 14001 sets objectives and 
targets for continuously improving environmental performance. 
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BSR E1.11 is Available 


BSR £1.11, Entertainment Technol- 
ogy - USITT DMX512-A, Asynchronous 
Serial Digital Data Transmission Stan- 
dard for Controlling Lighting Equipment 
and Accessories (CP/1998-1031r5.2), 
is available for public review and com- 
ment. This document is an updating 
and revision of the widely used 
DMX512/1990, which was originally 
developed by the United States 
Institute for Theatre Technology. 

USITT’s DMX512 is being revised to 
clarify undefined and loosely defined 





for Second Public Review 


provisions in the original document and 
to accommodate new lighting technol- 
ogy while maintaining as much com- 
patibility with products that comply 
with the existing standard as possible. 
The new version addresses issues 
regarding the use of alternate start 
codes, the undefined second data link, 
grounding practices, over-voltage pro- 
tection, and alternate connectors. 

The American National Standards In- 
stitute also approved E1.16 on August 
8, 2002. The new standard, ANSI 


E1.16-2002, Entertainment Technol- 
ogy - Configuration Standard for Metal- 
Halide Ballast Power Cables, is avail- 
able for free as an Adobe Acrobat PDF 
file: standards@esta.org 


visit & post at the bulletin board 





New Members 
Membership Committee 
Chair Jean Black announced 
the IESNA gained 90 Mem- 
bers (M), associate and stu- 
dent members in September. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Vista Professional Outdoor Lighting, 
Simi Valley, CA 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

Canadian Region 

Nicole Beaulac-Yeon, CCRA, 
Ottawa ON 

Mark Fitzgerald, Westburne Ruddy 
Electric, Nepean, ON 

Serge Fortin, Lumec Schreder, 
Boisbriand, QC 

Randy B. Hood (M), Industrial Light 
& Electric Inc., Milton, ON 

Steve Poulin, Aedifica Consultants, 
Montreal, QC 

Marc Sansfacon, Ville de Trois- 
Rivieres, Trois-Rivieres, QC 

Raymond G. Stoodley (M), BAE-New- 
plan Group Ltd, Mount Pearl, NF 

Colin Wrobel, Standard Products, 
Inc., Mississauga, ON 

Ryerson Polytechnic University 

Haidee Lam 

Carleton University 

An Nguyen 


East Central Region 

Daniel Murphy (M), Pentagon 
Building Management Office, 
Washington, DC 

George L. Shmidheiser, Temple 
Univeristy, Philadelphia, PA 

New Jersey Institute of Technology 

Ateeq Ahmed 

Penn State University 

Robert R. Thomas 


Great Lakes Region 

Michael H. Chow (M), Marathon Ash- 
land Petroleum LLC, Dublin, OH 

Thomas John Locke (M), Pittsburgh 
Lighting Solutions, Cranberry 
Twp, PA 

Richard Otremsky (M), NIRA 
Consulting Engineers, Inc., 
Coraopolis, PA 
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Kim Winship (M), Techlite 
Corporation, Fishers, IN 


South Pacific Coast Region 

Ellen J. Blaine (M), Frank Electric, 
Milpitas, CA 

Thomas R. Carrigan, Eletro-Tech, 
Inc., Sparks, NV 

Stephanie Gray, Holophane, 
Vallejo, CA 

Vahik Haddadian, Port of Los 
Angeles, San Pedro, CA 

Wesley S. Hiratsuka (M), City of 
Sacramento, Sacramento CA 

Bau N. Ho (M), Lightform+, Lake 
Forest, CA 

Charles D. Hoover, Vista 
Professional Outdoor Lighting, 
Simi Valley, CA 

Charles Hoover, Jr., Vista 
Professional Outdoor Lighting, 
Simi Valley, CA 

Teri L. Jackson (M), Sempra Energy 
Solutions, Los Angeles, CA 

Edward J. King, 16500, Oakland, CA 

Norma M. Marrero, City of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, CA 

Larry J. Montoya (M), Utah 
Department of Transportation, 
Salt Lake City, UT 

Richard Mula, (M), Honeywell, 
Westlake Village, CA 

Cruz Perez, Vista Professional 
Outdoor Lighting, Simi Valley, CA 

Kim A. Peterson (M), Peterson Auto- 
mation, Inc., Salt Lake City, UT 

Kathy Regan (M), Tucson, AZ 

Thomas M. Sater (M), Rosendin 
Electric, Inc., San Jose, CA 

Roberta Womack, City of Riverside, 
Riverside, CA 


Midwest Region 

Joseph Buehler (M), Lester & 
Buehler, Inc., Columbia, IL 

Brian R. Dundon, Advanced 
Transformer, Co., Rosemont, IL 

Raymond G. Janik P.Eng. (M), 
Wiremold SHAPE Electronic 
Division, Addison, IL 

Jim Marvy, Simply Marvy (M), 
Minnetonka, MN 

Andria J. Odrowski, PE, (M), Bred- 
son & Associates, Raytown, MO 

Leo Offerman, Connexus Energy, 
Ramsey, MN 


Oleg M. Petryuchenko (M), Interior 
Lighting Solution, Inc. Buffalo 
Grove, IL 

Greg Smidt, Holophane Lighting, 
Elkhorn, NE 

Matthew Snyder, KJWW Engineering 
Consultants, Rock Island, IL 

William D. Stermer, Consoer 
Townsend Envirodyne Engineers, 
Inc., Chicago, IL 

George Wyatt, Cochran & Wilken, 
Inc., Springfield, IL 

International Academy of Design & 

Technology 

Jason A. Znoy 


Southeastern Region 

Larry Boahn, City of Kannapolis, 
Kannapolis, NC 

Michael Cain, Cooke Douglas Farr 
Lemons, Ltd., Jackson, MS 

Curt Dennis, Holophane, 
Charlotte, NC 

Elizabeth Hyde (M), Hyde 
Engineering, Helena, AL 

Robert D. Mills, CRS Engineering, 
Inc., Birmingham, AL 

Rafael Perez, Holophane, Cooper 
City, FL 

Rebecca Rainer (M), Cooper 
Lighting, Vicksburg, MS 


Northeastern Region 

A.F. Brown, Cashin Associates P.C. 
Hauppauge, NY 

Ken Czech, Lightolier, Fall River, MA 

Marianne Donovan (M), Novus 
Engineering PC, Delmar, NY 

David Edwards, Intertek Testing 
Services, Cortland, NY 

Susan J. Harder, Dark Sky Society, 
New York, NY 

Amy L. Iris, Brilliant Lighting, Inc., 
Needham, MA 

Marc A. Kassay (M), Intrepid 
Lighting Manufacturing Inc., 
Bohemia, NY 

Krunoslav Kolovrat, Billerica, MA 

Alex Mango, National Grid USA 
Service Co., Inc., Northboro, MA 

John Mills (M), Tyco Electronics, 
Simsbury, CT 

Steven M. Seligman (M), 
Illumination Concepts, North 
Kingstown, RI 


Aleah Thompson, Lightolier, Fall 
River, MA 

Michael P. Walsh (M), LK 
Comstock, Staten Island, NY 

Bath Path College 

Kathy M. Mullins 


Northwest Region 

Randy C. Laeys, Martech 
Marketing, Calgary, AB 

Yvette Lauer, Lightolier, 
Richmond, BC 

Dave Liscomb, DBK Engineering, 
Calgary, AB 

Ken Lundin, DBK Engineering, 
Calgary, AB 

Ehsan Maleki, Pacifi Corp, 
Portland, OR 

Barbara Pickens, 4D Architects, Inc. 
Bellevue, WA 

Mick J. Walton, BJ Electric Supplies, 
Edmonton, AB 


Southwestern Region 

Bobby L. Giblaint (M), Dallas Light 
Bulb and Delivery, Dallas, TX 

Mark D. Layfield (M), Reese 
Engineering Inc., Parker, CO 

Richard Noriega, Idea Lighting, 
Mexico DF, Mexico 

David W. Parkansky (M), 
Intelligent Lighting Design Inc. 
Round Rock, TX 

Allen R. Thomas, Holophane 
Lighting, North Little Rock, AR 

University of North Texas 

Darin Fowler 


Foreign 

Kai Diederichsen (M), Luz en 
Arquitectura, S.C., Mexico DF, 
Mexico 

Edwin Fischel (M), Cicuito, SA, San 
Jose, Costa Rica 

Jennifer Huaychi, Elumina 
Technology, Inc., Taipei, Taiwan 

Hill Ng, Kwok Kwong Bulb Manu- 
facturing Company, Hong Kong 

Santos Oquendo PE, Honeywell, 
Bayamon, PR 

Eric Southgate (M), LightLab 
International, Victoria, Australia 

Laszlo Vasquez (M), Ecoluz, SA, 
Medellin, Columbia 
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Request for Proposal 


Development of an introductory level lighting course for 
the IESNA website 

Background: The IESNA Strategic Plan recommends that 
the Society invest resources in web-based education. The 
IESNA Board of Directors has determined that the first edu- 
cational program to be developed should be an introduction 
to lighting course, to provide basic information to anyone 
interested in the subject, and to attract non-members to 
the website with the potential for gaining new members. 

Objective: To develop an online lighting course at a level 
of knowledge suitable for the following potential audiences: 

e Anyone who would like to know more about lighting at 
a very basic level 

e Entry level/no experience in the industry 

e Newcomers not yet ready for ED-100 

Scope: Gathering of existing IESNA materials that could 
be incorporated (e.g., ED-50) 

e Length of course and topic outline to be determined by 
developer 

e Reviewing the content of the course with the VP of 





e Developing format and structure for web delivery 

e Developing instructional visuals in an electronic format 
suitable for web delivery 

e Developing quizzes for participant self-tests throughout 
the course 

e Developing online course registration tool 

Deliverables: Course package ready for upload on the 
IESNA website 

Level of effort: This project is expected to require approx- 
imately 3 months to complete. 

Basis for evaluation of proposal: Proposals in response to 
this RFP will be evaluated based on the following criteria: 

e Expertise in educational materials development 

e Demonstrated writing skills 

e Skill or resources in developing instructional visuals 

e Knowledge and skill in developing web materials 

e Resources to complete the project in a timely manner 

e Overall value 


Due date for response to RFP: November 15, 2002 to 








Educational Activities and the Director, Educational and Rita Harrold at IESNA. Fax 212-248-5017; email: 
Technical Development rharrold@iesna.org 
www.iesna.org LD+A/October 2002 27 


HOSPITALITY— 


RECEPTION TO ROMANCE 


There are many kinds of hospitality applications—from 
fast-food restaurants and budget motels, to upscale bistros, resorts, 
casinos and wedding chapels. Whether designed for conventioneers 








ta ees E 
Babu Shankar and Kazumi Tanimura’s lighting for the Otaru, Japan, Hilton was designed 
with simplicity and sustainability in mind. Long-life sources such as linear fluorescent, 
xenon and extended life lamps are used wherever possible. Dimmable fluorescent coves, 
decorative pendants and accent-lights provide lighting for the registration desk. 
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or newlyweds, the roles 
lighting plays are 
consistent—but 

how they are executed 
varies greatly. 


ey roles of lighting for hospitality 
K include: creating the right image, 

establishing mood and atmosphere; 
providing the right quantity and quality of 
light for tasks, creating a safe and secure envi- 
ronment, and maintaining overall customer 
satisfaction. 

Key trends are also influencing hospitality 
lighting design. 

e Energy concerns—meeting watts-per- 

square-foot lighting limits, dealing with 
energy shortages and rising energy costs. 
Lighting and the aging eye—understand- 
ing the needs of the aging population, 
and providing more light with reduced 
glare for tasks, elevation changes, obsta- 
cles and signage, and recognizing the 
need for increased adaptation time from 
areas with greatly varying light levels. 
Safety and security—allaying the fears of 
guests and customers, especially after the 
events of September 11th, with adequate 
lighting in parking lots, garages, corri- 
dors and other public spaces. 
More office tasks in the guestroom— 
understanding customer needs in the 
“office away from home,” like high-speed 
Internet access, multiple phone lines and 
higher available light levels for written 
tasks. 
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e Desire for fantasy, excitement and adventure—incorporat- 
ing theatrical, themed environments in restaurants, clubs 
and resorts. 


So what are the key ingredients for successful hospitality 
lighting? 

e Visual comfort—controlling direct or reflected glare. 
Task visibility—providing enough light for all types of 
tasks, and being able to accommodate a range of individ- 
ual visual capabilities. 
“Volumetric brightness’—using indirect lighting and 
other techniques to create glowing upper room surfaces. 
Patterns of wall and ceiling luminance—creating pleasing 
lighting contrasts 
Modeling of faces—avoiding harsh shadows on faces 
while providing facial recognition or enough light for 
grooming tasks. 
Color temperature and color rendering—providing pleas- 
ing color that enhances skin tones, furnishings, and food 
products. 
Flicker—eliminating annoying temporal variations in 
light output, primarily from fluorescent systems. 
Daylight and view—connecting the occupant to the out- 
doors while controlling glare with screens, shades or fil- 
ters. 
Cost/energy—ausing lighting systems that are cost effective 
for the owners initially and over the life of the system, and 
that meet building energy codes. 
Adaptation—taking into account the time needed for the 
visual system to adjust from lighter to darker areas and 
vice versa, and building in lighting transition zones, espe- 
cially from daylight outdoor spaces to interior ones. 
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The 

decorative 
lighting 
element in 

the wedding 
chapel 
symbolizes a 
wedding band. 
A fabric ceiling 
backlighted 
with dimmable 
fluorescent 
softens 

this simple 
design. 


The guest room has to accommodate many activities: groom- 
ing, reading, relaxing, eating, watching television, and working 
on the computer. Lighting gives the guest a sense of security, 
provides enough high quality illumination for tasks, and cre- 
ates a pleasing comfortable environment. The appearance of 
the room and the luminaires are very important. Since task 
lighting must be adequate for a variety of tasks and individuals, 
the capability of providing multiple light levels (like three-way 
switching) is important. Other layers of light—like indirect and 
decorative lighting—can enhance mood and atmosphere by 
providing a pleasant glow and sparkle. 

For grooming, in the guest bathroom, color appearance and 
modeling of faces are essential. Directing light to the sides of 
the face with wall sconces fitted with high color quality fluo- 
rescent lamps is a good solution. To minimize harsh shadows 
on the face recessed downlights should be fitted with broad dis- 
tribution fluorescent or incandescent/halogen sources, with 
light counter and wall surfaces to help reflect light to the face. 

Corridors should promote a feeling of safety and security. 
Room entrances and room numbers should be well lighted 
without glare. 

For dining and beverage areas, lighting establishes mood and 
atmosphere and enhances the visual experience. The lighting 
design is dependent on the type of experience: fine dining, fam- 
ily, casual, quick-serve, nightclubs and bars. General lighting 
provides the functional lighting layer for customers and 
employees. Halogen sources can create sparkle on glassware 
and other specular finishes. Wide smooth beam patterns will 
minimize shadows on the faces of customers. Lighting the 
walls defines the space, makes it look larger and creates a pleas- 
ing atmosphere. Nightclubs and bars can use a variety of the- 
atrical lighting techniques to create excitement. 
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hen Babu Shankar began working as a lighting 

\ \ / designer for Lesley Wheel in 1978, polyester clad 

dancers twirled to disco under revolving lights. 

Now the president of Integrated Lighting Design, Inc., Marina 

Del Rey, CA., Shankar looks at the evolution of hospitality 

lighting from the perspective of a career that has spanned con- 
tinents as well as decades. 

“I was with Wheel-Gersztoff from 1978 to 1995. I worked 
for Lesley Wheel for 17 years. She was a pioneer in hospitality 
lighting and I consider her my mentor.” (See page 12 for an 
interview with Lesley Wheel - ed.) 

“In terms of the art of lighting hotels and resorts, most of my 


LEISURE AND LIGHT 


Babu Shankar; career spans 24 years of hospitality lighting 
design. Here’ an overview of his high-end hotel and 
resort projects in Asia and the U.S. 





(above, left and right) 
Shankar cut his teeth 

as a lighting designer for 
Wheel-Gersztoff in 
showpiece hotels that 
included the 

Willard Intercontinental 
in Washington, D.C. 
(right) Shankar makes it a 
point to design his lighting 
around the architecture, like 
this roof top pool at the 
Peninsula Hotel in 

Beverly Hills, CA. 
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Hospitality lighting 
can bring the inside 
to the outside, 

as it does at the 
Peninsula Hotel in 
Beverly Hills, CA. 


experience is based on working in 
her office,” said Shankar. Among 
the lighting projects he completed 
at Wheel-Gersztoff were the 
Willard Intercontinental Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York City, and the 
Peninsula Hotel and the Beverly 
Hills Hotel in Beverly Hills and the 
famous Regent Halekulani Hotel in 
Oahu, HI. He started his own prac- 
tice in 1995. 

“Since starting my own business, 
we have designed lighting for over 
200 fine hotels and resorts all over 
the world. Some of the notable projects in United States include 
the Park Hyatt in Chicago, the Loews Portofino hotel in 
Orlando, FL, and the Biltmore hotel in Los Angeles,” said 
Shankar. In Japan, he has lighted the Nikko Hotel in Tokyo, the 
Westin Tokyo and the recently opened Cerullion Towers—a 
mixed-use office/service apartments/ hotel, also in Tokyo. In 
addition, his firm provided the lighting for major hoteliers like 
Ritz Carlton, Starwood Group and the Okura Group. 

Shankar has designed lighting for Taj hotels located in 
Mumbai and New Delhi in his native India. Besides lighting the 
Ritz Carlton in Dubai, the globe trotting designer recently 
attended the opening of the Grand Hyatt Hotel in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, also lighted by his company. 

Two major factors are driving hotel lighting designs in dif- 
ferent directions since Shankar first worked for Leslie Wheel 
nearly a quarter-century ago. “First, the hotels are more con- 
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cerned with their profit margins, which are much tighter now 
than they were in the 1970s, when they were just beginning to 
experience the oil price crunch. Now, consideration of energy 
consumption is of paramount importance,” he explained. 

“Second, there is much less hotel staff for maintenance, due 
to hotels economizing to address those tighter profit margins. 
As a result, the maintenance of lighting systems is also a con- 
cern for us. We need to design them to be as low maintenance 
as possible, using lamp sources with longer life and higher effi- 
cacy, by making them easily accessible, easier to relamp, and 
easier to repair. 

“These factors mean that we designers need to prioritize 
the space we illuminate to reveal what is important. For typ- 
ical guest room and guest room corridors we have to rely on 
high efficiency lamps, so we switched form all incandescent 
in the 1970s to mostly compact fluorescent lamps today. We 
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supplement the general compact fluorescent lighting with 
low voltage quartz halogen accent lighting for artwork and 
other accessories.” 

Shankar said that in hotel public spaces, especially in areas 
like ballrooms, meeting rooms, pre-function areas and general 
circulation areas, his designers rely more on general ambient 
lighting produced by mostly high energy efficiency sources, 
usually compact fluorescent to low wattage metal halides 
sources. Another advantage of these lamp sources are their 
superior color rendition compared to their 1970s predecessors. 





= re m 33 
A big improvement in modern hospitality lighting Shankar cited is its superior color rendition, well illustrated by this guestroom in Tokyo's Nikko Hotel. 





“We still tend to rely on incandescent and low voltage accent 
lighting in areas like bar, lounges and restaurants, where we are 
trying to create mood and intimacy,” he explained. 
Improvements in dimming technology give designers the 
opportunity to adjust lighting they did not have 30 years ago. 
“A hotel is a stage in a lot of ways,” mused Shankar. Like a the- 
atrical lighting director, the hotel lighting designer uses the 
dimming technology to pre-set different lighting levels to set 
scenes at different times of the day and different seasons as well. 
“Another plus of modern dimming systems is their ability 


Managers of Japanese hotels, like the Nikko in Tokyo, get high marks from Shankar for maintaining his company’s lighting design years after installation. 
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to interface with the buildings energy management system to 
program all the lighting from one central location, such as 
the engineer's office, allowing management to view the status 
of the lighting in all public areas, saving energy and mainte- 
nance,” said Shankar. Also the dimming systems have built 
in time clock functions, so that each scene can be changed 
automatically. 

All too often, the human factor trumps technology in hospi- 
tality lighting. “Less maintenance staff in hotels underscores 
something I tell my designers: our lighting is only as good as it 
is maintained. We can do a great job, go back to visit in six 
months, and its not the same. Some operators are very consci- 
entious—Japanese hotels, for example. I 
visited a project we designed, and after 
two years, it was maintained the same 
way we designed it. Unfortunately, this is 
not always the case in other parts of the 
world.” 

Shankar described this as a two-fold 
problem. “We designers get carried away 
with the number and type of lamps to 
illuminate different spaces. We may spec- 
ify as many as 50 different types of lamps 
for the hotel to stock. After installation, 
when a light burns out, a manager tells 
the maintenance person to replace it. The 
maintenance worker does just that, not 
checking whether its the right beam dis- 
tribution, or wattage we intended in our 
design. What they should do is replace 
the same lamp that we specified and re- 
aim the fitting as per our design intent, 
but it seldom happens that way. It would 
be wonderful is for us to return every 
year or 18 months to fine tune our light- 
ing jobs, ie., checking the lamps and 
aiming them, but the clients are hesitant 
to spend the money.” 

Shankar's extensive travels have point- 
ed out differences in lighting tastes 
between East and West. “Here, we like 
warmer, incandescent light, perhaps 
because most Americans come from 
colder, Northern European countries,” 
he opined. “In Japan and other parts of 
Asia, they feel the more light the better. I 
was always fighting with Asian clients 
about this when I first started working 
there 15 year ago. For instance, I 
designed lighting for a restaurant that 
would have been lauded in the States but 
was told it was too dark. Look at the typ- 
ical Japanese home — mostly they are lit 
by cool fluorescent lamps.” 

The designer has seen this difference 
change dramatically as more Asians trav- 
el overseas, and many are adopting 
American and European lighting styles, 
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although not everyone is convinced. “We like contrast in 
America, and do not light every square foot of the space even- 
ly. For example, the Chinese consider dark spots as places 
where evil spirits lurk, so it is important that we understand 
cultural norms and design accordingly,” he explained. 

A guide that has served Shankar well in his career designing 
hospitality lighting is taking his cues from the design of the 
building and its interiors. “Some hotels you walk in, and if we 
do our job right, you won't even know that we've been there. 
In some hotels the lighting needs to be subtle, other times, you 
want to make a statement. Some designers use a more theatri- 
cal approach, and theres a place for that, depending on the 





With Asian citizens traveling internationally, Shankar noticed their hotels, like the Nikko in 





style, location, and the ambience the interior designer and 
architect are trying to achieve. 

“A principle that I learned from Lesley Wheel still applies, 
that is, there are three components in hospitality lighting: 
accent lighting, decorative lighting, and general lighting. 
Accent lighting is used to highlight what is architecturally 
interesting in a given space, whether focal walls, columns, or 
ceiling designs, or accessories such as a console, trees, artwork, 
or floral display. Decorative lighting, such as wall sconces or 
torchieres, serve as the jewels in a given space. General lighting 
is designed for tasks, but to make it more interesting, we build 
up the accent and decorative lighting, and use the general light- 
ing as a fill light.” 

Similar to hotel lighting, a good restaurant lighting system 
depends on the type of restaurant in question. “For example, 
for a three meal restaurant in a hotel, you want to make sure 
there’s enough light during breakfast for a patron to read the 
newspaper without trouble. The same restaurant has to be 
made interesting enough, with softer, candle-like setting, to 
attract a dinner clientele,” said Shankar. 

Restaurant lighting, like hotel lighting, is changing with the 
times. “There was a time we pin spotted the tables in fine din- 
ing restaurants and kept the ambient lighting low, but the trend 
is changing with a younger crowd. They don’t want the dark, 
ambient, atmospheric lighting, but something lively. We need 
to highlight what is architecturally interesting,” said Shankar, 
adding, “restaurant lighting has to come from all different 
directions, not just the ceiling, but from candles, wall sconces, 
concealed lighting from banquettes, in other words, a combi- 
nation of different components to make it more interesting.” 

If live entertainment is featured, theatrical lighting instru- 
ments would play a prominent role. This is also true of archi- 
tectural lighting, noted Shankar. 

“Theatrical instruments can create a pattern on the floor, say, 
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Tokyo, are adopting Westernized lighting schemes. 


a leaf, and different colors like aquamarine can shift the mood 
of the room,” Shankar explained. “For instance, a project of 
ours on a hotel in Madras, India, involved lighting a four story 
atrium lobby. Now, the hotel was constructed on the grounds 
of an old movie studio, and the interior designer put two giant 
scrims in the lobby as an homage to the nostalgic Bollywood 
films that would be shown there. We used their scrim for our 
color wash lighting during the times that the film clips are not 
projected.” 

Shankar clearly treasures his work in hospitality lighting 
design, which has earned him numerous awards. “I've been 
very, very fortunate in my career and had the privilege of work- 
ing with young talented designers in my office. I come from a 
middle class family in India, and this job has given me the 
chance to work in 40 different countries. I opened a project 
within five miles from where I grew up in Madras in April. For 
me to do this and show it to my mom was a dream come true.” 





The designer: Babu M. Shankar, IESNA, IALD, princi- 
pal of Integrated Lighting Design, Marina Del Rey, CA, 
has developed a worldwide reputation in his 24 years 
of lighting design. He specializes in high-end hotel and 
resort projects in Japan, India, Philippines, and the US. 
His portfolio has become a benchmark in hospitality 
lighting design. 

The author: Michael Valenti is a free-lance writer who 
has written for the Journal for Electronic Defense online. He was the senior asso- 
ciate editor at Mechanical Engineering magazine, the monthly publication of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the editor of that magazines 
annual Power Supplement. 
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(top three photos) Located in the heart of New York City’s 
Flatiron district, the Hotel Giraffe is the newest of the city’s 
boutique hotels. Horton Lees Brogden’s lighting enhances the 
honey-hued woods and platinum and champagne textiles. 

Juliet balconies overlook Park Avenue South. Guest rooms offer a 
sophisticated luxury reminiscent of the 1920s. Milky glass sconces 
maintain the rich opulence. Lobby photographer: Bruce Buck. 

Bed and bath photographer: Todd Henkels. 

(right) At Calgarys Hyatt Regency Hotel, an inverted canoe 

greets guests in the registration area. Indirect lighting uses 

5-W xenon lamps. Stantec Consulting Ltd. was 

the primary lighting designer. 


GRAND 
HOTELS 


Would Garbo book boutique? 
Blending a brand with 

bright and bold redefines 
hospitality lighting. 
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Grusinskaya in the 1932 film classic Grand Hotel. 
Greta Garbo plays the world-weary dancer looking 
for solitude in Berlin’s opulent art-deco “Grand.” 

Today, theatricality and theme still dominate hospitality 
lighting—from Canadian western heritage to South Beach 
art deco. Although a bright, bold South Beach hotel may be 
a bit too flashy for Ms. Grusinskaya, she would probably 
appreciate the new Hotel Giraffe in Manhattan, which offers 
a style reflecting the European Modern period of the 1920's 
and 305. 


(4 ‘Be I vant to be alone,” says the Russian ballerina 





Old World Charm 

The most obvious features include French doors opening 
onto individually flowered balconies. The 
lobby is centered around a baby grand 
piano where music from the 20s and 30's 
is played in the evenings. 

The décor and lighting all work in con- 
cert to transform the room back to anoth- 
er era. Custom incandescent chandeliers 
were designed for the period setting with 
brushed aluminum flutes. 

The rooms centerpiece is a coffered 
wood ceiling with concealed fiber optic 
lighting that changes color to affect the 
mood throughout the day. Table lamps 
and accent lighting add intimacy in the 
lobby. 

The guest suites are in the same style as 
the lobby. Fresh orchids and luminous 
milky glass sconces make every guest feel 
special, including Russian ballerinas. 

Frommers New York City 2002 
describes the low-lit hall illumination as 
“soothing.” 

Frommers also notes “there are no pre- 
tensions here—just good design, cour- 
tesy of husband-and-wife team Stephen 
B. Jacobs (the architect) and Andi Pepper 
(the interior designer).” 

Lighting design is by Horton Lees 
Brogden, New York. 


Calgary Canoe 

Located in the heart of downtown 
Calgary, the new Hyatt Regency Hotel is 
part of a redeveloped city block that 
includes several restored heritage build- 
ings. Features characteristic of the adja- 
cent heritage buildings are part of the 
hotels unique architecture, including 
sandstone and signature roof profiles, 
window patterns and other exterior fea- 
tures. 

The registration lobby exemplifies 
the Canadian western heritage theme 
with a prominent inverted canoe indi- 
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rectly illuminated by 5-W xenon lamps. Pools of floor light 
are created with grouped 120-W PAR-38 flood lamps. The 
map mural behind the registration desk is lighted with 
recessed adjustable 50-W MR-16 narrow flood lamps. A flu- 
orescent cove using 3000K lamps grazes the walnut lobby 
walls. 

The historic sandstone rubble wall is accented with 50-W 
MR-16 lamps mounted on a parallel cable system delineating 
upper and lower portions of the atrium. Custom wall 
sconces consist of 70-W PAR-30L metal halide spot lamps 
directed upward and a 120-W PAR-38 capsulite lamp aimed 
down through egg-crate shielding. Internal 2-ft fluorescent 
3000K lamps backlight the wood-grain veneer surfaces. 

Furniture, floor lamps and artwork combine to create a liv- 





ing room atmosphere, reducing the grand scale of the lobby to 
small, comfortable sitting areas. Wall sconces on walnut panel- 
ing add warmth. 

Lighting designers are Henry Doornberg P Eng, LC, Stantek 
Consulting Ltd.; Debbie Reitz, Integrated Lighting Design; and 
Sharon Martens, Martens VanWattenghem. 


Hotel Hip 

Marriott South Beach on Ocean Blvd in Miami presented a 
unique challenge to lighting designer Mark Keilson of Duncan 
& Miller Design: How to compete in a market of chic, while 
appealing to the typical Marriott guest. 

The concept was colorful, dramatic 
and fun. Incandescent PAR lamps offer 
general and task lighting in the regis- 
tration area, with MR-16% slashing the 
blue registration wall between niches 
lighted with a continuous low voltage 
strip. 

A stainless steel chandelier hangs 
within a blue cold-cathode cove in the 
two-story lobby. 

In the gallery, MR-16’s and cold cath- 
ode guide the guest. Custom-designed 
arched panels float below an uplighted 
cove of 2800K cold cathode. 

Creating an intimate boutique hotel 
was also a new venture for the Hilton 


At Dallas’ Park Cities Hilton, 
flexibility accommodated the change 
to a larger lobby mirror after move in. 
Lighting designers are Curtis Liberda 
and Gretchen Hosea. 
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Its not your 

father’s Marriott. 
Mark Keilson’s 
lighting of the 
South Beach 
Marriott blends 
brand and boutique. 
Walls become 
galleries as MR-16's 
and cold cathode 
sources dramatically 
light furnishings 
and art. 


chain. The new Park Cities Hilton in Dallas is part of the 
Preston Center, a complex of businesses, restaurants and 
upscale shopping. 

For lighting designers Curtis Liberda and Gretchen Hosea of 
Zclighting, the challenge was approval to waive Hilton ”uni- 
versal” lighting standards. Continuous on-site architectural 
changes and such unknowns as art and furniture locations dic- 
tated extreme flexibility in design. The preset dimming system 
was paramount in providing a hand-off approach to scene set- 
ting with ease to edit for various functions. It was also critical 
as a maintenance tool and an energy management control. 
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(this page 

and opposite) 
Goat parchment 
diffusers provide a 
rich and soft 
light—and a 
tactile-sumptuous 
visual surface. 
The ambient glow 
sets the tone 

and mood for the 
entire space. 
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LUXURY LIGHT 


he Hicks private skybox at the American Airlines Arena, Dallas, is used by the owner of the 
| Dallas Stars, a professional National Hockey League (NHL) team, primarily for the viewing of a 
wide range of entertainment and sporting events held in the newly constructed arena. It offers a 
variety of seating options, including bar-height stools, stadium-type seating, and casual seating. This 
space is equipped to perform as a fully functional entertainment nexus, incorporating state of the art, 
fully integrated audio/visual systems, complete food and bar service, storage for all necessary china, 
glassware, and flatware, as well as service articles. Another important objective is the storage and dis- 
play of the Stanley Cup, which the Stars won in 1999. 

The overall intent is to create a feeling reminiscent of the Modern American Art ideals of the inter- 
war period, dating from 1918-1939. Tailored to the specific requirements of the client, the space pro- 
vides seamless functional use and a highly refined, luxurious atmosphere. A fine balance has been 
achieved between the grand asceticism and the international style. Working within the established 
French cabinet making traditions, the sophisticated treatment of detail is reminiscent of the early 20th 
century designers. 

Designed, approved, and installed in 14 weeks, Alexandra Champalimaud & Associates, New York, 
got the job done. 

One of the impressive design features of the suite is the goatskin parchment panel ceiling luminaire. 


Diffuse light offers a warming glow to 

Tom Hicks’ private skybox at the 
American Airlines Arena. Hicks, owner of 
the Dallas Stars, has a display case 

ready and waiting for another Stanley Cup 
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The parchment is thin enough to allow the transmittance of 
light at different levels to create an ambient glow that—along 
with strategically positioned pin spots and a dimming capabil- 
ity—set the tone and mood for the entire space. 

“The ceiling luminaire is interesting to look at as the light 
levels change and the texture of the panel skin is enhanced, as 
if the fixture were a living organism,” observes Quincy E. 
Nixon, a senior associate in the design firm. “The luminaire has 
sensory qualities that make it tactile and warming.” 

Anchoring the composition of the space is a full-height tro- 
phy case specifically designed for the display of the Stanley 
Cup. It features a luminous leather lined interior embossed 
with names of the most recent championship team. Flanking 
this case on the back wall of the space is the entry door that is 
covered with book-matched Ambuya veneer with a minimal 
trim and an aniline dyed very dark to create a cohesive visual 
surface with a black Malimino stucco wall finish. The full- 
height closet directly to the left of the entrance continues the 
treatment of a dark-aniline-dyed Ambuya finish inside and out. 
The door has been placed flush with the wall surface utilizing 
nickel- plated—and concealed—hinges that enable this open- 
ing to visually recede; the only hint as to its function being a 
flush, nickel finger-pull and a roller-latch strike, which provide 
discrete but smooth operation. 

Central to the space—providing additional emphasis to the 
implied visual focus— is an inset, trapezoid-shaped, buffalo- 
leather floor with a buffed-wax finish. Bordering it is a semi- 
opaque, white acrylic with corresponding visible seams. 

Projected from this pattern in the floor, and mirroring its 
geometrical layout in scale, is the ceiling-mounted light dif- 
fuser. The skeletal frame was fabricated with lightly brushed 
flat-bar aluminum and supports the goat parchment panels that 
provide a rich and soft light—and a tactile-sumptuous visual 
surface. 

“The lighting is quite effective on the many material surfaces 
within the suite. It was a difficult and deliberate accomplish- 
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ment to have all the graining focus on and run directionally 
toward the Stanley Cup trophy cabinet niche,” notes Nixon. 
“Given a near carte blanche budget, we created a sleek but per- 
fectly restrained design for a room of only 435 sq ft. Its an 
incredible lounge for entertaining and being entertained in. 
This was definitely more than a just a bang for you bucks’ pro- 
ject. We had a fabulous time doing hard work under a tight 
schedule and stress.” 





The designer: Alexandra Champ- 
alimaud, ASID, is a leading hotel 
designer. While her portfolio of 
satisfied clients over the past 20 
years includes offices for a Head of 
State, residences for top business 
executives and starter homes for 
young friends, she is best known 
for her leadership in hospitality design. In 2000, she was 
inducted into Hospitality Design’s Platinum Circle for life- 
time achievement. Her work has won a number of inter- 
national design awards, including Gold Key awards for Le 
Chateau Frontenac (Québec, Canada) and The 
"= Algonquin (New York City) and a Connecticut historic 
restoration award for the adaptive reuse of West Street 
d Yard (Litchfield, C.T). 
William E. Rooney, (not pictured), AIA managing director/ senior architect, 
designed the lighting. He joined ACA in 1998 having previously been with 
Brennan Beer Gorman/Architects (BBG/A), Brennan Beer Gorman Monk/ 
Interiors (BBGM/1) and The Eggers Group. Bill has 14 years of architectural 
and interior design experience. He holds a bachelor of architecture degree from 
the Pratt Institute. 
Quincey E. Nixon, senior associate, project architect/manager holds a masters 
of architecture from Columbia University in New York, architectural studies at 
the Technical University (ETHZ) in Zurich and a bachelor of environmental 
design in architecture from North Carolina State University. 
The author: Carolyn Kessler is the director of marketing. Carolyn, formerly of 
TAZ & Company, joined Alexandra Champalimaud & Associates in 2001. 
Carolyn’s 10 years of marketing & public relations experience encompasses a 
variety of media and industries, including special projects for Microsoft, 
Hewlett-Packard, the Webby Awards and the Industry Standard. 
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LEDtronics “TestLED” makes veri- 
fying individual discrete LED fast 
and easy without wires or needing a 
power supply. Inserting the lead 
into the instrument’s ports indicat- 
ing the appropriate current deter- 
mines if the LED works. Go to 
www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 100 
on Reader Service Card 


[IGHT 


PRODUCTS 


| 
Magnudrum series from Hubbell 
Lighting includes medium sized 
MDM fixture, has a horizontal lamp 
with full cut-off flat glass lens. 
Wattages range from 150-400, with 
high-pressure sodium, metal halide, 
and pulse start metal halide 
sources. The MDL series is used for 
mounting heights above 30 ft and is 
available as horizontally and verti- 
cally lamped units. MDL fixtures are 
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available in 400-to-1000 W with 
metal halide, high pressure sodium 
or pulse start metal halide lamps. 
Go to www.leadnet.com/lIda or Circle 
99 on Reader Service Card 





Perfect for upscale hospitality inte- 
riors, the Mite floor lights by 
Foscarini of Italy are characterized 
by a cylindrical housing that fills 
with light casting a warm glow of 
upwardly aimed ambient and dif- 
fused area lighting. The fixture base 
is a stable 21 in. metal disk with a 
thick beveled edge and dense, 
ribbed pattern along the top sides 
to subtly mimic the cylindrical hori- 
zontal lines of the Mite housing. A 
250 W halogen lamp, controlled by 
an in-line cord dimmer switch, pro- 
vides illumination. Go to www.lead- 
net.com/lIda or Circle 98 on Reader 
Service Card 





FC Lighting Manufacturers’ die 
cast aluminum exterior/interior 
Spyke wall sconce is for lighting in 
walkways, theaters, schools, office 
buildings and other commercial 
buildings. The Spyke’s flexibility 
allows specification as an up, down 
or combination wall sconce with 
aperture hardware that allows on- 


site light thrown pattern adjust- 
ments of up to 120 degrees. The 
sconce is available in wattages 
from 50 to 175. Go to www.lead- 
net.com/lIda or Circle 97 on Reader 
Service Card 


The Ambiance from Sea Gull 
Lighting Products Inc features low 
voltage lighting solutions to meet a 
variety of needs. Images below are 
Ambiance LX, linear system de- 
signed specifically for residential 
and light commercial applications 
that require flexible, easy-to-install 
low voltage applications and Am- 
biance MX, a low-profile track sys- 
tem with clean “Euro” lines that 
are popular in commercial and retail 
applications. Go to www.leadnet. 
com/Ida or Circle 96 on Reader Ser- 
vice Card 





Marinco Industrial Group’s five 
specification-grade wiring devices 
are appropriate for stage lighting, 
or any heavy-duty OEM applications 
requiring all-black devices. The 
series includes a 20A 125/250-V 
Awire connector (2014CBL) and 
plug (2014PBL), and the 30A 
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125/250-V 4wire connector 
(3014CBL), plug (3014PBL) and 
flanged inlet (3014FIBL). An over- 
sized mechanical clamp traps the 
cord against the rear of the housing 
for an exceeding strong cord grip 
that eliminates strain on the termi- 
nals. Go to www.leadnet.com/Ida or 
Circle 95 on Reader Service Card 





Lightolier’s Fluorescent Division 
Coffaire is a indirect perforated 
basket luminaire featuring air 
return. Coffaire incorporates a one- 
piece perforated lamp shield with a 
white acrylic overlay in a softly con- 
toured body. The standard Coffaire 
fits both Grid and Slot Grid T ceiling 
systems and also meets UL 1598 
large scale fall out test require- 
ments for air handling luminaires. 
Go to www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 
94 on Reader Service Card 





The SpectraAngle 90 fiber optic 
system from Schott-Fostec, LLC, 
can illuminate an area directly 


above or below, allowing 90 
degrees of reflecting light without 
bending the fiber optics or distort- 
ing the illumination. This fiber optic 
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system incorporates a remote light 
source that directs light through a 
number of glass fibers within the 
structure of the case, emitting the 
light close to the displayed objects. 
Go to www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 
93 on Reader Service Card 











Hickley Lighting bollard designs 
offer lanterns and globe-styled fix- 
tures, along with a large selection 
of decorative post and bollard 
lights for path and entrance light- 
ing. The first series of bollards will 
match currently available post 
bases in Hinkley’s styles — The 
Washington, Royal, Cleveland and 
Heritage. The second series will 
complement the lantern line — the 
Manor House, Fairfax Lane, Derby- 
shire, Boulevard and Sun City. Go to 
www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 92 on 
Reader Service Card 
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Sheffield Plastic Inc. HYZOD GP 


Prismatic P12 polycarbonate 
sheets enhance light transmission 
and diffusion. Sheets are UL 94 V2 
rated for gauges .125, .156 and 
.187 in. with sheet sizes of 48 x 96- 
inches. Go to www.leadnet.com/Ida 
or Circle 91 on Reader Service Card 
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The CFX series of miniature cold 
cathode fluorescent lamps by JKL 
Components Corporation has an 
increased life of 50,000 hours. 
Lamps are available in diameters 
from 2.2 to 4mm, and in lengths 
from 25 to 400mm. Go to www.lead- 
net.com/lIda or Circle 90 on Reader 
Service Card 





The Altaire luminaires from Holo- 
phane are designed for the food 
industry and any application where 
an acrylic lens is desired. The fix- 
tures are offered with a choice of 
optics: a covered version, which 
provides less than three percent 
uplight, and an uplight or uncovered 
version that supplies up to 15 per- 
cent uplight for higher vertical foot- 
candles. The luminaires can be 
used with 250- to 400-watt metal 
halide or high-pressure sodium 
lamps, standard or pulse start, and 
standard or low loss ballasts. Go to 
www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 89 on 
Reader Service Card 





OSRAM SYLVANIA mini Twist 
DULUX EL fluorescent lamp saves 
up to 80 percent in energy com- 
pared to similar lumen output incan- 
descent lamps and as an addition 
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to the DULUX EL family, adds 
another size to satisfy more appli- 
cations. Go to www.leadnet.com/Ida 
or Circle 88 on Reader Service Card 





Luraline’s Confetti series of lighting 
fixtures are offered in cord or 
stem-hung pendant and wall mount- 
ed configurations, with choice of 
incandescent, line-voltage halogen, 
metal halide or compact fluores- 
cent lamping. Reflectors are con- 
structed of heavy wall spun alu- 
minum alloy with clear prismatic 
conical drop lens or optional wire 
guard. Go to www.leadnet.com/Ida or 
Circle 87 on Reader Service Card 





LEDison LEDs from Mule Lighting 
Inc are ideal for decorative and 
accent lighting in commercial set- 
tings. Available in a number of color 
combinations and luminance inten- 
sities, LEDison bulbs offer archi- 
tects, designers, builders and facili- 
ties managers an energy efficient, 
long lasting design alternative to 
incandescent lighting. Go to 
www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 86 on 
Reader Service Card 
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Kirlin's two newest catalogs fea- 
ture metal halide lighting and 
healthcare facility and patient light- 
ing. The Metal Halide Lighting cata- 
log lists 170 luminaires; pulse start 
standard and conventional probe 
start optional, including designs for 
all PARs, T-6s and E-style lamps up 
to 1000 W; new 4" and 6" open 
squares and rounds; several X- 
CELL, wall washers, and adjustable 
luminaires; and WhisperPack bal- 
lasts. The Healthcare Facility and 
Patient Lighting catalog offers 73 
luminaires; patented fully recessed 
infrared controlled adjustable exam 
lighting; 23 medical exam and pro- 
cedure luminaires; 24 unique MRI 
luminaires, "dead front" shower 
lights; warming lights; LED night- 
lights and step lights; and compact 
fluorescent nightlights. Go to 
www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 85 on 
Reader Service Card 





The Gothic style of New Metal 
Crafts lantern is reflected in the 
polished brass outer bands that 
curve upward to be joined at the 
top by decorative metal balls. 
Pointed sidebands are decorated 
with four-petaled flowers. The same 
flowers decorate the junction of 
each of the lower six sidebands. A 
stem holds three tiers of candles in 
a wedding cake design. The lower 
tiers have six candles and the upper 
has three. It has a variety of appli- 
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cations from contemporary church- 
es to two-story high entrance halls. 
Go to www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 
84 on Reader Service Card 





Derek Marshall Lighting’s “Pega 
sus” wall sconce has a two-bulb 
holder, for up and down lighting, 
suitable for miniature reflectors, flu- 
orescent and halogen as well as 
standard incandescent bulbs. The 
sconce, measuring 8 in. wide by 20 
in. high by 4 in. deep, is perfect for 
large rooms, hallways, cathedral 
ceilings, and other areas that 
require dramatic lighting. Go to 
www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 83 on 
Reader Service Card 
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Bulbrite’s new 156-page full color 
catalog and product guide lists 
thousands of lamps including 
shape, size, lumens, description, 
life hours and usage. Includes halo- 
gen to krypton and xenon lamps as 
well as miniature and full spectrum 
neodymium sources. Bulbrite has 
included some of the newer lamps 


on the market such as the G9 and 
GY8 halogen and their Energy Wiser 
line of compact fluorescent. Go to 
www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 82 on 
Reader Service Card 





Cooper Lighting’s Metalux BASIX 
architectural fluorescent strip- 
lights are available in one or two 
lamp versions and feature a high 
reflectance matte white enamel fin- 
ish for optimum uniformity, glare 
control and efficiency. All fixtures 
feature heavy gauge steel end- 
plates. Go to www.leadnet.com/Ida 
or Circle 81 on Reader Service Card 





Lithonia Lighting’s decorative fluo- 
rescent lighting fixtures include 
three 40 W compact fluorescent 
lamps providing both direct and 
indirect lighting in low profile sculp- 
tured frame shapes. Available in 
three frames: deco oval in cherry 
finish, classic round in an oak fin- 
ish, and modern rectangle in white 
finish. These versatile fixtures 
install with ease with a single-per- 
son mounting system. Go to 
www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 80 on 
Reader Service Card 





Gigahertz-Optik’s optically diffuse 
material, is a low cost durable and 
cleanable white optical grade plas- 
tic useful for many lighting design, 
laser and reflection/transmission 
applications. It is available in differ- 
ent thickness foil (sheet), block, 
square or round plate form. Go to 
www.leadnet.com/Ida or Circle 79 on 
Reader Service Card 
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